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VERY prison, whether of the most modern or most obsolete 
E, character, is characterized by an abnormal atmosphere, the 
result of several causes. The prison is an isolated world 
within itself; its relations with the outside world are limited and 
supervised. The normal mobility as well as sociability of the in- 


mates are limited. The impulses of the prisoners for property, 
free play, sexual relations, migration, comfort of body and mind, 
free choice of movements, and similar behavior so common to this 
element in previous social relations, are cireumscribed and 
checked. The close physical proximity of the mass of men 
crowded within the walls of prisons in itself produces a certain 
physical strain. The atmosphere is intensified by the fact that 
all the men gathered here are stigmatized by having been con- 
victed and placed in a penal institution. 

It is quite natural that the average prisoner hates the imposi- 
tions of prison. He has been transplanted from the environment 
where he had a more or less free mobility, to one where he is 
checked on every hand by the penal system. The thwarting of 
the various impulses is usually resented, especially by those who 
in their pre-prison days had the least disciplined and regulated 
life. Some prisoners find outlet in the day-dreams; they admit 
spending hours upon hours imagining the various objects of their 
desires which range from juicy steaks to voluptuous women. 
So men reconstruct mental pictures of their pre-prison days. 
Again, others spend most of their time enjoying themselves think- 
ing about all the things that they will do when they will be re- 
leased from prison. 
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A characteristic of a number of prisoners is that their da 
dreams are so repetitious and constant that often a prisoner he 
comes eventually convinced that his day-dreams have a basis jy 
reality. Bragging about one’s exploits to his associates, an 
especially to the visitors, is very common, and numerous prisoner 
include imaginary stories as well and so often that they final! 
become convinced of their reality. It is not uncommon to hav 
prisoners admit having large sums in hidden loot which will pro 
vide all the pleasures they wish when they are released. By 
records prove that the sums stolen are much smaller than 
prisoner hints and that they have been confiscated by the ay 
thorities. This attitude is, of course, closely related to the fac 
that the oppressive awareness of being an underling is at leas! 
one of the influences that make a braggart, a liar, and is an avenue 
of ‘‘escape’’ from that oppressive state of mind—a key to anothe: 
in which the prisoner may have the attention or other imagined 
advantages that he craves. 

Within this mental framework, there is seldom an exception to 
the tendency to revise the facts of the prisoner’s guilt. In nearly 
every case the inmate feels that his conviction is unjust, that h 
had been railroaded, that the police ‘‘had it in for him’’, that the 
social system is responsible for his troubles, and so on, and so 
on. This rationalization on the sentence is so stored up within 
the prisoner that at the slightest provocation one hears endless 
stories of the ‘‘injustice’’ of the whole case, and about our whole 
system of justice in general. In its mildest form, this process o! 
rationalization boils down to the question of ‘‘hard luck’’. Even 


if the prisoner is faced with the undeniable facts that he is guilty, 


he answers with the ‘‘logic’’ of the inmate who reacted to the un- 
answerable argument of his guilt that he had stolen money by 


stating: ‘‘Hell! Even if I did steal that money! Didn’t I help 


out the depression by putting money into circulation?’’ Anothe: 
typical answer is: ‘‘I would do it again before I would let my 
family starve!’’ 

There are, of course, some prisoners who are able to acknow!- 
edge their guilt and take the punishment. But they usually belong 
to that small group of highly intelligent persons who do not lose 
self-respect by acknowledging past mistakes. Nevertheless, they 
all admit, without many exceptions, that the sentences are very 
severe. As a rule, the prisoners are bitter about the severity o! 
the punishment conditioned by their previous convictions. Fur 
thermore, one hears very good arguments that the criminal be 
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forthcoming departure from the place. ven those of older age 
vithout special training and abilities seem to feel that they will 
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a< q criminal not by choice but rather by the circumstances and 
onmental backgrounds—a point of view accepted by many 
sologists, and very strongly propounded by the prisoners 
selves. 
Such reasoning leads almost invariably to the wrong concept 
cocial organization. It is really amazing what concepts a ma- 
of prisoners have about our social structure. Many feel 
‘the bankers are responsible for the troubles of the world, 
all of them would be shot a new worldly paradise would 
Qn the other hand, one gets the impression from the 
vers that the real crooks are not in prisons because they are 
yowertul and strong and the authorities are afraid of them. 


Sometimes such arguments are justifiable when the prisoner cites 


» examples of some influential or moneyed people who had 
voided prison terms or received very light sentences because of 
r influential social standing. The news of such cases are care- 
scanned in newspapers and emphasized on every available 
asion. But, on the whole, the concepts of the social organiza- 
are extremely vague and any sensible arguments boil down 
veneralities, which are, nevertheless, expressed with real emo- 
on and seldom backed by facts. To cover up any arguments of 
non-prisoner, the examples of some real, or imagined, flagrant 
ial misbehavior of outstanding men are cited with glee and 
onstantly repeated. It seems that the average inmate divides 


society into two classes: those who are ‘‘unlucky”’ (like them- 
elves) and the underprivileged social classes of which many are 
(part, and those who run the affairs of the country and of the 
vorld to benefit themselves and their own kind. 


The inmate never thinks that the world outside is, on the whole, 


ad, but he is vaguely aware that those in charge of it have it in 


uite a mess and will go to any ends to keep it so. Nevertheless, 


the outside world is otherwise a very desirable place to live in. 
in fact, most prisoners count the days for their coming release 
so much that the world outside becomes a very rosy place 


spit 


In 
ite of the fact that it is so badly run, and so exploited by a few. 


The prisoner counts every day with impatience, keeps check on 


is calendar, and his conversation returns again and again to his 


e successful in getting a job without any difficulty. They hint 


around vaguely about some mysterious friends who will ‘‘fix them 
ip’; powerful politicians loom large on the horizon of their 
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imagination. Some even talk about the offers of well-paid | 
tions and the prison is somehow severely condemned because 
keeps them from accepting them. Sometimes the emotional lon 
ine for the release becomes so intense that we hear of cases 
prisoners who escape only a few days before the expiratio 
their sentence. The explanation of this act (which can seldon 
explained by such prisoners) is that they conceive themselves, 
their imagination, already a part of the outside group and | 
resulting conviction leads them to do such a severely punished, 
and from the viewpoint of the desired results, a stupid act. 

One can understand such mental gymnastics by acknowledging 
that there is a definite correlation between the delinquency and thy 
degree of intelligence (although there are prisoners known to t! 
writer who could, if they want to, boast of degrees from the best 
universities).' The average L.Q.’s of the prisoners are very lov 
This is expressed in the general standard of most of the prisoners 
The resentment of many inmates, of a low-degree of intelligence, 
against any schooling and training in the prison is one of the chai 
acteristics of a prison group. When one approaches some of suc! 
inmates and inquires why they do not utilize the time spent i 
prison for attending educational courses, their usual answer is 1] 
either ‘‘nobody can ‘learn’ them, anything’’, or that ‘‘there 
nothing useful, or which | want, taught around here’’. One sus 
pects, however, that very frequently the prison authorities do not 
approach this problem from the point of view of the prisoner, as 
well as from the sociological standpoint. Every man upon entering 
prison has certain social concepts. In most cases these concepts 
are directly responsible, or incire. y at least, for his offens 
against the social order. These need to be reconditioned in orde: 
to provide the social attitudes of the right kind. Very little has 
been done, so far, in this regard, although the ‘ultimate and basi 


1 Note, for instance, that a study of the mental levels of 3,000 adult male delinquents 
in New Jersey prisons (as reported in The Osborne Association, News Bulletin, Augus 
1935, VI, No. 4, p. 11) lines up as follows: 


Mental level: Superior. ... ............ 8.2% 
41.5% 
14.3% 
6.2% 


For severe criticism of this general assumption, see, however, E. H. Sutheria 
**Mental Deficiency and Crime,’’ in K. Young, Social Attitudes, 1931. 
2 The best work on this subject is: A. H. MacCormick, Education of Adult Prisoners 
(New York, Natl. Society of Penal Information, 1933). 
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demands of satety 
urity have been met, is the rehabilitation of those com 
its care’’. The lack of qualified teachers who are able 

the confidence of the inmates and adopt their methods to 

n conditions is more than obvious.’ Often the teachers 

nus are unable to descend in their instrnuetion to the low 
i the prisoners. Most frequently the prison authorities do 
lerstand that more.desirable social attitudes may be taught 
even if the general [.Q.’s are very low. A significant fact 
ns that nearly every kind of instruction in a prison is sus- 


ed by the inmates of being another kind of ‘‘preaching’’. It 


considerable period of time to convince the prisoners that 
are ‘tuseful’’ and that the teacher has no ‘*reform- 
motives.” 
ry closely connected with this problem is the method whereby 
conversations are conducted by the prisoners. If one ob 
s the talks of the prisoners of the lower mental levels, it is 


irent that even if inconsequential problems are discussed (such 


complaints against the food, immediate daily problems, the 
cal troubles, ete.), that most prisoners talk aft, rather than 
heir associates. Such individuals discourse for a certain 
| of time about their aims, ambitions and complaints, and 
little attention is paid to them by their friends, who are 

for an opportunity to discourse at length on their prob 
The attitude of the prisoners being emotionally tainted, 
is a considerable difficulty to inject an abstract or impartial 
nto their discourses; in fact, such prisoners are easily offend 
any attempt is made to evaluate their judgments in a more 


nal and unexcitable ligt. 
(here is a strong public opinion in prisons, the result of the 
ation of the prison and by the physical proximity of the mem- 


ry Report to His Excellency, Governor Herbert H. Leliman, from. the 

the Study of the Educational Problems of Penal Institutions for 

n be obtained in a mimeographed form from the Commission, 525 West 

York City). 

onclusions of the N. Y. Commission are that (a) the educational prob in 
tutions 1s ¢o-extensive wit the entire life of the institution and « ! 

arrow, formal education schemes: (b) that a sound eduecat program 

nelusive of the physical, religious, and social life of the inmate, and must 

vision not only for elementary schooling but also for a development of atti 

skills both voeational and avoeational; (« that tl problem is essentially 


m, based upon individualized instruction; (d) that the success of any 
program is more dependent upon personnel than equipment. 
J. S. Roucek, ‘‘ Experiment in Adult Education at Rock View Farm Prison, 
, Pa.,’’ School and Society, August 10, 1955, XXXXII, No. 107 
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bers of the institution. News travel here extremely fast. By 
there is hardly any esprit de corps among the prisoners. T 
are nearly all united against the guards and in condemnatio) 
the whole prison system. But after that point the rule of co 
man for 
and cut the other man’s throat first.’’ Each prisoner seran 


is characterized by a prisoner’s phrase: 


for favors tor himself, and tries to get some sort of advanta: 
It is not an uncommon practice to ‘‘ jolly’? and ‘‘apple-shin 
somebody in the authority just to get some favors. The tea 
might think momentarily that he had gained the confidence ot 
inmate, until he discovers that the inmate had been planni: 
vet a favor. If the favor is not granted, then the prisoner s| 
again the indifferent, and even antagonistic front. 

In the matter of the general behavior the standards are 
low. The restraining influence of women beine absent. thy 
guage is obscene and unrestrained. Any prisoner attempting 
use a better language is looked down upon. There are cert: 
phrases and words, peculiar to an institution: ‘‘serews”’ (guards), 
‘*sloppy-biteh’’ (a girl who is unfaithful to the prisoner), ‘‘on ¢] 
brute’’ (to work heavily in the prison fields), ‘Holy (i! 
chaplain), ‘*the rat’? (the man who ‘‘squeals’’), ete. Otherwis 
however, the vocabulary used is very limited and most of the ideas 
in a conversation are expressed with swearing and obscene w 
and with a great deal of emotional force. Most inmates ‘fi 
about subjects rather than ‘‘think’’ about them. Spitting 
extremely common. Most prisoners pay very little, if any, atte 
tion to the way they dress, comb their hair, shine their shoes, ete 
a fact which is obvious considering that nearly all the prisoners hin 
spend their time in cells or in physical labor. There are some, 
ever, Who spend their money (either earned or sent in from ou! the 
side) by dressing up, elevating thus their egoes. The man with t 
strongest vocabulary and the braggart form the ‘‘big shots”’ 
their respective groups. On the other hand, frequently one hears 
about inmates who exert their influences through their cunning 
‘‘ability to get along’’, backgrounds, ete. On the whole, a 
courtesy or refinement, is misconstrued as effeminacy. In mai 
cases, Where homosexuality is so prevalent, a refined person 
subject to suspicion, for homosexuals are, in the prison mentality, 
extremely courteous. 

This general level of intelligence is, of course, conditioned } 
the fact that a considerable percentage of our prisoners are for- he I 
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rn. Negroes, or second-generation born who are unde: 
eultural social conflicts." 
his relation to the authorities, the prisoner usually conceives 
lf as a member of the group which stands in hostile relations 
tuthorities. To play some tricks on the guard, and to ** get 
‘with it. is one of the acts which wins an inmate distinction 
eves of the colleagues. Even if the guard tries to be friendly 
to the inmate, the inmate initially suspects that *‘there 
ethine behind it’’.. If a guard performs a friendly act, there 
e appreciation, because such an act is considered a matter 
tv or acknowledged privilege. If the inmate becomes too 
sly friendly with a guard, he might be considered a *‘rat’ 
ented as such. It is, therefore, advisable for the prisoner 
ort directly or indirectly to his associates on his talks with 
screw’? (guard). The average reaction of the prisoner toward 
rd is characterized by the phrase: ‘‘I don’t like ‘nobody’ 
vears a badge.’’ Even a friendly attitude toward a guard 
prisoner is entirely negative; a ‘‘good guy”’ is the one who 


- never done anything against me’’. Other guards, who belong 


category of the ‘‘sneaking stinks’’, are suspected of playing 
trieks on the inmates, which consist of hiding a knife in a 


of the prisoner they dislike, accusing him unjustly of mis 


uct, ete. 


iriously enough, only the ‘trats’’ and ‘‘tough guys’’ get par 
and commutations. The explanation is usually that the 
oned convict had either squealed, or that he is too tough for 
iuthorities to handle around the prison, and ‘‘so, they let 


wg) 


\lore respect is shown to the higher authorities, especially to 


warden, as more social distance is kept and as the symbols of 


thority are displayed only oceasionally. Nearly every prisoner 


4s to something in prison, but usually limits his grumbling 


his friends, or to the more friendly guards. Only when the 


itions become intolerable—at least in the minds of the prison 


are the higher authorities included in the blame. The pris 
udy of the nativity of 3.000 male offenders now in custody in the New .! 
rison and reformatories yields the following picture (as re¢ ported in The Os! 
m, op. eit., p. ll): 
White—native born—native parents .21.2g 
Native born—foreign parents 
Foreign born 14.3¢ 
For the social attitudes of the prison guard, see: J. 8. Roucek, ‘‘ The Sociology of 


Prison Guard,’’ The Osborne Association, op. cit., pp. /-. 
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oner very seldom dares to complain against the immediate sy 
to the higher superiors on the assumptions, whether ri 
vronely, that any complaint will result in persecution 


‘cused authority or his friends. 
To the mind of the prisoner, the higher authorities hay 


the discretionary powers at their command. They think that 
the warden, or the teacher, would ‘‘put in a good word for 
then the inmate would be tmmediately released or paroled. T 
complexity and slowness of our legal system is not understoo 
or at least minimized from the viewpoint of the immate, who t 
short-euts in his mind when looking for the desired results. 

In his relation to the welfare and religious work carried o1 
the prison, the prisoner has his definite attitudes. He seldoy 
thinks of the charity and welfare as sueh; instead, he takes 
vranted whatever is done for him as a matter of course. It 
coming to him and he deserves it. He does not feel unde) 
obligation to such organizations, and especially those of religio 
character. Much of the hold that ministers and priests have o 
the individual prisoner depends primarily on the personalit: 
the religious representative and on the religiousness of the 
mates. Many prisoners feel that ‘‘the prison is no place for re 
*? Some inmates resi 


vion’’. And ‘*what’s the use, anyhow’ 
a minister who drives a high-powered automobile. If the minist: 
tries to make the ‘‘religious’’ services more attractive by invit 
outside singers or speakers, some object that the service ts 
‘serious’? enough. If it is serious enough, then many abst 
because they are bored. In many cases, the inmates want to ¢ 
direct benefits from attending religious services, and a minist 
ina prison is very popular because he turns over to the authorit 
the names of the inmates who attend his services regularly. T 
such prisoner the attendance of a religious service is connect 
with definite awards. 

It can be observed that the Catholic priests have a strong 
hold on their flock than the Protestant representatives. T 
applies to a much lesser degree to Jewish and other faiths. T! 
weakness of Protestantism results partly from the existence 
the different sects and by the practice of employing usually o1 
one Protestant minister—in addition to the Catholic priest. F 
thermore, the lack of emotionalism and ceremonies, and the a 
sence of confessions, is a contributing factor. At any rate, mos! 
prisoners object very seriously to ‘*preaching’’, whether done 
sermons or in publie lectures. Many a well-meaning lecturer ané 
evangelist finds himself very unpopular and puzzled when lis 
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eaning address is unappreciated, as he does not realize that 
ive inmate considers his ‘*good’’ behavior in a prison 

sufficient proot of 
[he prisoners are very critical of lectures, entertainment, and 
tre performance. One would expect that the prisoners, having 
free time on their hands, would attend any entertainment 
tional feature provided yy the prison authorities, or by 


“ul 
associates. In fact, the inmates are extremely eritieal and 
out on the motion pictures, or other performances, if they 
dissatisfied for some reason or other. It is quite diffienlt to 
d up regular attendance for educational lectures, unless the 
, ‘ayer is well-known to them; in addition, it takes a certain 
dor ount of time to convince the unbelieving ones that the leeturer 
not trying to ‘*preach”’ or **put something over’’, that he has 

-o of humor (of the more coarse kind), and that he talks the 
of the ‘Sman’’. 
ious The psychologist, usually a member of the regular prison staff, 
very much resented by the inmates. He must report on the 
-arious prisoners, and his conclusions, usually uncomplimentary, 


resented as personal insults. 


re Although the problem of sex is overlooked and neglected in 
Si \merican prisons, it is one of the most serious problems. Dis 
st cjons of sex are most frequent, and films, as well as stage 
ting esentations by the outsiders, which emphasize sex, are the most 


ular. It is difficult to catch the homosexuals, and those who 
turbate, but the prisoners themselves acknowledge such prac 
Possibly the worst feature of the prison system is that the 
cons do not seem to punish or reform. Very few prisoners 
nowledge that they have learned their lesson. Most seem 
Ct osontful aeainst their sentences and state freely that the prison 
the best place in the world to learn more about the criminal 
tices from associates more skillful in the game. It is true that 
<ome prisons the rate of recidivism is very low, but the general 
ate throughout the country is rather high. From the social point 
0! ¢ view. therefore, it is necessary to remember that when an indi 


n dual is in conflict with authority and the social order, it is impor 
tant not only to protect society against him but to get him to 
a cooperate with society. Forcible restraint of a recalcitrant indi- 
nost dividual is sometimes necessary to the safety and comfort of 
e | others; but positive gains are made only when he is induced to 
and become codperative. In that respect the educational possibilities 
his { our correctional institutions are of the utmost importance. 
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MEASURING SPECIFIC ATTITUDES TOWARDS THE 
SOCIAL RIGHTS OF THE NEGRO * 
By EURI RELLE BOLTON 


GEORGIA STATE COLLEGE POR WOMEN 
I. The problem. 


HERE are different conceptions of what constitutes 

social rights of the Negro. The leaders who are seekin 

improve the race fall roughly into three groups: those \ 
are socialistic and emphasize the necessity of correcting s) 
erievances as economic exploitation, disenfranchisement, intol 
ance, and lynching; those who advocate complete political, ind 
trial and social equality for the Negro; and those of the Book 
T. Washington school who do not seek social equality, but 
primarily concerned with having the Negro win economic ind 
pendence and prove on the basis of achievement his right t 
concessions from the whites (3, p. 851). A more recent modifica 
tion of the third view is that the Negro race problem can best bi 
solved by a bi-racial adjustment on the basis of which it will by 
possible for the Negro to achieve equal economie and _ politica 
rights and cultural opportunities without the intermingling of thi 
races socially. Reuter and others interpret ‘‘equal social rights” 
for the Negro to include social equality through racial intermixtur 
and eventual racial amalgamation (11, p. 399). 

Notwithstanding fundamental differences of opinion in regai 
to racial intermixture, all of the groups concerned with the welfar 
of the Negro agree in demanding the following social rights fo 
the race: (1) equality of economic opportunity; (2) equality i 
polities, including justice in the courts; (8) equality of education 
opportunity; (4) good community conditions, such as, good 
houses, good roads, fire and police protection and recreationa 
facilities (3, p. 852; 9, p. 428; 11, p. 15; and 15, p. 235). 

It was pointed out above that there are leaders who are det 
initely trying to create public opinion in favor of equal socia 
rights for the Negro without the social intermixture of the races 
and this viewpoint is being accepted by an increasing number of 
leading thinkers of both races (11, p. 134-36). The pattern o! 


* This paper was read at the 1934 meeting of the Southern Association of Philosop 
and Psychology in Birmingham, Ala. 
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orvanization in the South is founded on_ the assumption 
races should be segregated socially and intermarriage of 

- and whites is prohibited by law in all of the southern 
Peterson suggested in 1918 that ideas are acquired by 
eroups— ‘in accordance with stimuli which the group 
ors such, for example, as printed matter, spoken language 
rious physical objects and symbols of significance’? (10, 
It seems logically possible that individuals and groups 
have a liberal attitude toward the economic, political, and 
| rights of the Negro and yet be opposed to the social 
thre of the white and Negro races. If this is true, then 
des toward the social equality’ of the Negro would consti 


distinet attitude variable and would have to be measured 


of the first investigations of this problem was made by 
lus (1) in his study of the attitudes of individuals towards 
ie certain racial groups to seven degrees of social inti 
F The deerees of intimacy were determined by the logical 
yi method and do not constitute a scale of equal intervals. 
, seale could not be used to compare the attitudes of a group 
d« the social rights of a race with their attitudes toward 
niermixture with that race. 
irsione (13) by the more accurate method of paired com 
has determined the preferences which a group of 23! 
nts have for twenty-one national groups. Here the attitude 
ured is preference for one national group rather than another 
ne deeree of social intimacy. His instructions to the subjects 
to indieate which of two nationalities they would prefer to 
jate with. Guilford (5) used a modification ot Thurstone’s 
fo measure the racial preferences of a thousand American 
versity students for fifteen national groups. He asked his 
sects to indieate which of two nationalities they would preter 
admit as citizens of their country. Only one degree of social 
a macy was considered here. Katz and Allport measured the 
ferences of fraternity and non-fraternity groups for certain 
socially undesirable or semi desirable individuals. The authors 
is study considered only one degree of social intimacy, but 
at was the highest degree possible. They say that ‘items were 
amed requesting statements of the various racial and social 


‘Social equality ’? as used in this paper refers to social intermingling of the Negro 
the white race. ‘Social rights’’ refers to equality of economic, political, and 
cational opportunities. 
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student would be willing to regard as a s 
qual’? (8, ] 

An analysis of these studies that have reported the meas 
nent of attitudes towards the Negro, and of others reviewed | 
previous investigation, shows that representative American col) 
and university groups are decidedly opposed to the interminel), 
of the Negro and white races in a strictly social Way (2 and s 
Katz and Allport (8) conclude from their Syracuse study 
individuals seem to have both private and public attitudes 
regard to certain groups and that they seem to react to rac 
or class-name which have become unpopular stereotypes. 

The instructiens of the Hinckley Scale of Attitude toward 
Negro are so worded that one taking the test is encouraged 
express his private attitudes towards the Neero. Since there 
no reference to the social rights of the Negro nor to the possibil 
of social intermixture of the races, there is little likelihood of | 
individual reacting on the basis of a verbal stereotyped represen 
tation of a class attitude (7). The individual does not know 
he is reacting to the problem of social rights nor to the question 
of social equality. He is merely asked to express his attitu 
toward issues about which there is a difference of opinion. In 
previous study (2) the writer suggested that Forms A and B o! 
the Hinekley scale may not be exactly comparable when given | 
a group strongly opposed to the social intermixture of the whi! 
and Negro races. There are more statements having a high seal 
value that imply equal social rights for the Negro without 
necessity of the social intermixture of the races in Form A of t! 
scale than in Form B. These results from the use of the Hinckle: 
scale suggest the possibility of applying the Thurstone psy 
physical method of equally appearing intervals to the construc 
of a comparable attitude scale that would measure as mdepend 
linear continuums attitudes toward the social rights of the Ne: 
and attitudes toward the degrees of social intimacy with the ra 
which individuals are willing to accept. Katz and Allport hav 
suggested that it is possible to interpret attitudes in terms of hov 


far a person is willing to go in making an adjustment in a particu 
lar social situation (8, p. 369). If attitudes are interpreted i 


this way, it seems logically possible that individuals and eroups 
might acquire different attitudes towards the economic, the polit 
ical, and educational rights of the Negro. In certain sections ot 
the South the Negro population outnumbers the white, and fear of 
political domination by Negroes has resulted in very definite 
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on the part of the whites in those sections to curb the 
‘icnl advancement of the race. In the industrial centers of the 
the Negro is discriminated against because he offers com 

ion to white laborers. It seems possible that the attitudes of 

‘he laborers of the North and of many citizens of the South 
ds the economic and the political rights of the Negro might 


lj is the purpose of the present study to investigate the pos 
advantage of measuring attitudes towards the economic, the 
tical, and the edueational rights of the Negro and towards 
social equality for the race as four specifie attitude variables 
nstead of as a single attitude variable. Another problem con- 
sidered is to show experimentally whether or not Katz and Allport 
e right in assuming that it is possible to arrange logically a list 
( statements representing discreet attitudes and to verify their 
scale value by Thurstone’s method of equally appearing intervals. 


Il. The Se ales Used. 
A list of statements expressing opinions about the economic, 
« political and the educational rights of the Negro and about 
e social intermixture of the races was made up from the avail- 

e liturature dealing with the Negro race problem. From the 
original list fiftv-three statements were chosen by the logical a 

method to represent degrees of attitudes from those that 
nost unfavorable to those that are most favorable to the social 
clits of the Negro. There were in the fifty-three selected state- 

uts fourteen expressing opinions about the economic rights of 

Negro; eleven statements of opinion about his political rights; 

ive, about his educational and cultural rights, and sixteen about 

e social intermixture of Negroes and whites. These statements, 
ich will hereafter be referred to as the experimental list, were 
anged in chance order and mimeographed as one list. 

The statements were ranked by the method of Seashore and 
Hlevner (11) by eighty-eight sophomore, junior, and senior stu 
dents at the Georgia State College for Women.* The following 
instructions were mimeographed and a copy was passed to each 
tudent with the experimental list of statements: 

There are here a number of statements that express favorable 

utavorable attitudes towards the social rights of the Negro. 
Will you please rank them into nine classes to show the degree of 
prejudice for or against the Negro. The classes will be named 


These students were enrolled in two sections of an English course taught by Miss 
Annette Steele, and in an advanced course in Psychology taught by the writer. 
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A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, and I. The plan is to let A represent 1 
statements expressing the most favorable attitude towards 
social rights of the Negro; FE is to represent those statemen 
expressing a neutral attitude, and J is to represent those sj 
ments expressing the most wnfavorable attitude towards 
Negro’s social rights. The other statements are to be r; | 
hetween these points on the seale. Do not try to have an equal 
number of statements for each rank. Read and compare the stat 
ments carefully and then rank them according to your best jude 
ment. Try not to consider at all whether or not you would agre 
or disagree with the statements. Indicate the letter ranks fo) 
each statement in the parentheses in the margin. 

The seale is repeated here for your convenience: 


A B C G H I 


(most tavorable) (neutral) (most untavorable) 


The writer directed the ranking of the statements in all except 
one of the three classes of students who ranked them. Miss Mary 
Louise Dunn, who did most of the clerical work for the study and 
was thoroughly familiar with the problem, had charge of one 
group. One class period of fifty minutes was spent in ranking 


the statements. 

The statements in the experimental list were chosen a priori 
to represent discrete attitudes varying from those that are most 
unfavorable to the specific economic, political and educational 
rights of the Negro and to the question of social equality to those 
that are most favorable. There were a number of statements 
which would represent a neutral attitude toward each of the 
problems. The statements were so worded that, except in the 
ease of those expressing attitudes in regard to social equality, 
there was no implication of racial intermixture in a strictly social 
way. Some of the subjects who ranked the statements misunder 
stood the instructions, and their results were so inconsistent that 
they were eliminated. The criterion for elimination was definite 
evidence that the individual ranked the statements on the basis 
of her agreement with the statement and not according to instruc- 
tions. The final seale values for the statements were determined 
by getting the median value assigned to each statement by sixty 
subjects. The scale values for the fifty-three ranked statements 
were determined graphically according to the method of Thur- 
stone and Chave (14). 
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\fter the seale values for the statements were determined, 
ir scales of nine statements each regarding the political, the 

mic, the educational rights of the Negro and social inter 
ture with the race were set up. The statements were so chosen 


the scales are as nearly comparable as possible. There were 


, few statements and the number of subjects ranking them was 
mall to make possible the development of scales that are 
actly comparable. The scale values for all of the statements 
ept those in the political scale are so nearly equal, however, 
hat they may be used for group comparisons. The scale values 


the statements in regard to the political rights of the Negro 
ive higher than those for the other scales and the results from 
this seale can be considered only as suggestive. 

The statements included in the four scales were arranged in 
hance order as one list. This list of statements and Forms A 
ind B of the Hinckley Seale of Attitude towards the Negro were 
riven at one sitting to fifty-seven freshmen and seventy upperclass 
students who were taking courses under the writer’s instruction 
luring the Fall Quarter of 1933. There had been no discussion 

the Negro race problem in any course and no announcement in 
regard to the attitude scales was made before the class period 
when they were given. The scales were given to the students in 
all courses on the same day and since the different classes met 
at nine, at twelve, and at two o’clock, it is not likely that there was 
any discussion of the scales by students which might have influ- 
enced their replies. 


( 


Ill. Reliability and Validity of the Attitude Scales. 

The reliability coefficients of the Hinckley scale of attitude are 
given in Table I. Because of the small number of cases and the 
much lower scores made on Form B of the scale than on Form A, 
TABLE I. 


RELIABILITY COEFFICIRNTS OF THE HINCKLEY SCALE OF ATTITUDES 
TOWARDS THE NEGRO 


Group N r P.E. 
2. Advanced students ... 70 718 039 
3. Both groups combined 127 566 041 


the reliability coefficient for the freshmen is low. It is, however, 
‘18 + .039 for the upperclassmen and .566 + .041 when the scores 
tor the two groups are combined. The reliability of results secured 
from this seale is quite satisfactory for group analysis 
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There are no reliability coefficients for the experimental scales 
After the statements were ranked by the students and the foy 
comparable scales tor the specific attitudes towards the economic. 
political, educational and social equality rights of the Negro were 
set up, the nine statements included in each seale were ranked }y 
the writer. The scales were scored by the scale values assigned 
by the student ranking and also by the seale values assigned }, 
the writer. The correlation coefticients between the attitude s ales 
when scored by the two scales of value are given in Table 2. 

TABLE 2. 
CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN THE SPECIFIC ATTITUDE SCALES WHEN Scorep 


rHE Logical A PRiIoki METHOD AND WHEN SCORED BY THE STUDENT 
EVALUATION OF STATEMENTS 


Seales of Specitic Attitudes r P.E. 


1. Eeonomiec Rights 838 O18 
l 


3. Educational and Cultural Rights. .. .913 O11 
4. Social Equality ...... . 904 012 


The coefficients for the scale for educational rights and fo: 
social equality when scored by the two methods are .913 + .011 and 
904 + 012 respectively. These coefficients show a very close 
agreement between the writer’s judgment of the scale values of 
the statements and the median scale values assigned by the stu 
dents who evaluated them. The coefficients for the scales for 
economic and political rights are .8358 + .018 and .705 = .030 
respectively and show a decided difference between the writer’s 
judgment and the average judgment of the students in regard to 
the scale values of these statements. The students who ranked 
the statements were all rather young girls who had had practically 
no training in the fields of economics and sociology. They had 
all had, however, some training in the general field of education. 
Their comprehension of the economic and_ political problems 
referred to in the statements was no doubt more limited than thei 
understanding of the problems referred to in the other two scales. 
As pointed out above, the results secured from the scale for 
political rights are unsatisfactory and must be regarded as merely 
suggestive. 

The validity coefficient for the Hinckley Seale is .980 (6). Ther 
are no measures of validity for the four experimental scales. 
IV. A Comparison of the Scores made on Forms A and B of thi 

Hinckley Attitude Scale. 

The mean scores made on Forms A and B of the Hinckley 

scale are given in Table 3. The average scores made on Form 6 
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oth freshmen and advanced students are slightly lower than 
made on Form <A, and the differences are statistically reli 
When the scores for both groups are combined, the mean 
for Form B is .67 lower than the mean seore for Form A 
this difference is 11.4 times its probable error. This difference 
ivht but reliable and indicates‘a lower reting on Form B of 
scale which must be due to the test since both forms were 
at one sitting and there was no discussion nor comment 
might have caused the difference. 


TABLE 3. 
ScoRES MADE ON THE Two ForRMS OF THE 


SCALE 


Advanced Both 
Freshmen Students Groups 


HINCKLEY ATTITUDE 


N-57 N-70 N-127 


Dif. (Forms A and B).......... . 82 .57 .67 
Dif. Freshmen and Advanced Stu- 


Dif 


I 


The differences in individual rating by the two forms of the 
Hinckley seale are more evident when the percentages of students 
endorsing the specific statements are compared. These percent- 
ices are shown in Table 4. 

The most notable differences in the number of students check- 
ng statements that have a liberal scale value are between state- 
ments 4 and 6 on Form A and statements 14 and 12 on Form B. 
The former statements were endorsed by 89 and 88 per cent of 
the students respectively, and the latter by only 35 and 26 per 
ent. These statements have practically the same scale value on 
the two seales, but statements 14 and 12 on Form B may be inter 
reted to imply social intermixture. 

The difference in the analysis of the attitudes of this group of 
students toward the Negro as given by Forms A and B of the 
Hinckley seale is shown further by comparing the percentage of 
iberal and of prejudiced scores made on the two forms by the 
lividual members of the group. These percentages are given 
in Table 5. There were more than three times as many liberal 
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scores made on Form A of the Hinckley seale as on Form B 
These results agree with those reported by the writer in a previoys 


study and are more significant because both forms of the scal 


were given at the same time. 
TABLE 4. 
PERCENTAGI N1 EXNDORSING THE SpeciFic STATEMENTS IN: 
FoRMS A AN ry NCKLI ScaLe Or ATTITUDES TOWARDS THE 
Form Form B 


No. of 
Statement Seale Value 
10.6 


TABLE 5. 
PERCENTAGES OF STUDENTS MAKING LIBERAL AND PREJUDICED ScORES ON ForMs A 
3 oF THE HINCKLEY ATTITUDE SCALE 
Liberal Prejudiced 
Form A Form B Form A Form B 


12 0 


Freshmen No. 
0 


( N—57) Per cent 


Advanced No. 
Students Per cent 
(N-70) 

Groups No. 
(N-127) Per cent 


V. Results from the Experimental Scales. 

The mean scores of the four experimental scales when scored 
by the seale values assigned by the writer are given in Table 6 
and those for the scales when scored by the seale values assigned 
by the students are given in Table 7. The differences between 
the mean seores when obtained by the two methods are exceeding} 
small and unreliable for all of the seales except that for thi 
political rights of the Negro. Except in the case of this particula: 


“ 
No. of 
2 Statement Senile Value Per cent 
10.3 39 4 
6 Ks 12 9.9 
2 8.9 37 7 9.3 
12 8.3 45 3 8.7 
i 16 7.7 92 11 8.1 $9 
4 7.2 89 14 7.4 
ey 15 6.6 83 15 6.9 89 
ee? 7 5.7 13 9 6.0 gf 
l 4.9 77 4 5.3 i] 
1] 4.2 72 1 4.6 
pre 9 3.5 52 16 3.7 55 
ae 14 2.9 72 5 3.1 
3 2.3 09 13 2.6 ] Edu 
13 1.8 2 2.0 
i ake 10 1.1 03 10 1.4 
‘ 5 0.0 02 6 
15.7 0 14 
49 14 0 ] 
38.5 11 0 8 
at 
= 
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the scores mieht be considered for all practical purposes 


same. 
he differences between the mean scores on the seale for 
tional rights and the social equality scale when scored by 
ident seale of values are 1.1 + .08 for the freshmen, 1.4 + .11 
TABLE 6. 
ISON OF MEAN SCORES MADE ON THE SCALE FOR SOCIAL EQUALITY WITH THOSE 
MADE ON THE SCALES FOR EDUCATIONAL AND Economic RIGHTS 
Scored by Scale Values Assigned by the Writer 
Combined 
Freshmen Upperclassmen Groups 
5.4 5 
97 


28 
1] 
&4 
87 
12 


TABLE 7. 


; SCORES MADE ON THE EXPERIMENTAL SCALE OF SociAL EQUALITY COMPARED WITH 
THOSE MADE ON THE SCALES FOR ECONOMIC AND EDUCATIONAL RIGHTS 
Scored by Student Seale Values 
Combined 
Freshmen Upperclassmen Groups 
5.3 5.64 
99 


itional 


seals 
\ 
{ 
’ 
Economic 4 5.56 5.24 
P.E. of Diff...... 11 .08 
116 088 079 
1.0 1.0 1.02 
MEA 
Social 4.2 4.6 4.4 
S.D.. Aas 6 .89 8 
> 08 11 08 
nomic 5.0 6.1 5.6 ~ 
red : 4.2 4.6 4.4 
le 6 8 1.5 1.2 
ned P.E. of Diff 147 127 102 
ucational 5.3 6.0 5.64 
the 162 133 106 
Political 6.9 7.0 7.1 
ig 
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for the advanced students and 1.24 + .OS for the two eroups 

bined. <All of these differences are sienificant and statistic 
The differences between the seale for economic 
for social equality are .147 for the fresh 


A for the advanced students and 1.2 + .102 for the ty 
roups. These results agree with those obtained from the ty 


forms of the Hinckley scale and indicate that this group ot 
students is more liberal in attitude towards the educational an 
economic rights of the Negro than towards the social equality oj 
the race. 

The differences between the mean scores made on the educa 
tional seale and the seale for economic rights are small an 
unreliable. The evidence for two distinct attitude variables 
towards these two social problems is inconclusive. 

A further analysis of the results obtained from the experi. 
mental seales was made by correlating the scores made on them 
hy the two groups of students with the scores made on Forms A 
and B of the Hinckley scale. These correlation coefficients are 
riven in Table &. 

TABLE 
CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN THE EXPERINEMTAL SCALES AND ForMS A 
OF THE HINCKLEY SCALE 
Hinckley Seale Hinckley Seal 
Form A P.E. Form B 


Eeonomie Rights 502 044 
Political Rights (Logical Seores 5 042 546 
045 


652 


Edueational and Cultural Rights. . 
. Social Equality 


The coefficients between the seale for economic rights and 
Forms A and B of the Hinckley scale are practically the same. 
This is to be expected since there are no statements in either forn 
of the Hinckley seale that apply specifically to the problem of th 
economic rights of the Negro. The coefficients between the seal 
of political rights when scored by the scale values assigned by tli 
writer and the two forms of the Hinckley seale are also practical), 
the same. The coefficient between the scale for educational rights 
and Form A of the Hinckley seale is .582 + .048, but it is onl 

53 between this experimental scale and Form B of th 

ikley seale. This difference, when compared with a simila! 
difference between the experimental scale for social equality and 
the two forms of the Hinckley scale, is very significant. Th 
coefficient between the social equality scale and the Hinckley scale, 
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035 between this seale and 


tal seale of attitude toward the educational and cultural riehts 
has much in 


n A, is .519 + .041, but is .652 
Hinckley seale, Form B. These results indicate that the expert. 
e Negro measures an attitude variable that 
mon with the variable measured by Form A of the Hinckley 
but that it has little in common with the attitude variable 
They also indicate 


sured by Form B of the Hinckley seale. 


EXPERIMENT 


Political Economic Educational Social | 


INDIVIDUAL SCORES MADE BY THREE STUDENTS ON TIF 
SCALES 

the attitude variable measured by the experimental scale of 
al equality measures an attitude variable that has very much 
common with that measured by Form B of the Hinckley scale. 
The value of such a battery of comparable analytical scales 
is here proposed can be indicated best by comparing the scores 
ide on four experimental scales by some of the individual sub- 
The seores of three subjects are given in Graph 1 for 
Subject A is very liberal in her attitude towards the 


lustration. 
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social rights of the Negro. Her score on Form A of the Hinckley 
scale is 9.6 and on Form B it is 9.5. Students B and C show tho 
typical attitude of opposition towards social intermixture wit) 


the race. 


VI. Summary and Conclusions. 

1. The scores made on Forms A and B of the Hinckley Scale 
of Attitude towards the Negro are not exactly comparable whey 
given at the same sitting to a group that is strongly opposed to 
social intermixture with the race. 

2. The more advanced students in the groups studied are more 
liberal in their attitude towards the social rights of the Negro than 
the freshmen. 

3. The results from the experimental list of statements seem 
to verify the view of Katz and Allport that it is possible to choose 
statements of attitudes by the logical a priort method and verif 
the scale values by applying to the statements Thurstone’s tee! 
nique of equally appearing intervals on a continuum variable. 

4. The results from the experimental seales show that this 
¢roup of southern students are much more liberal toward the 
economic, the political, and the educational rights of the Negro 
than towards social intermixture with the race. 

®. The results from this investigation seem to show the pos 
sibility of developing by the Thurstone method of equally appea: 
ing intervals a battery of comparable seales of attitude which w 
make possible an analysis of specific attitude variables towards 
the social rights of the Negro. The results from the experimental 
scales must be considered tentative, but they together with t 
results obtained when Forms A and B of the Hinekley Attitud 
Scale towards the Negro were given at one sitting seem to indicat 
clearly that the attitude toward social intermingling of the Neero 
with the white race must be measured as a distinct attitude var 
able which may vary in individuals and groups from the attitude 
towards the economic, the political and the educational rights 0! 


the Nevro. 
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THE TRUTHFULNESS OF BOYS AND GIRLS IN PUBL] 
AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS ' 


By BYRNE J. HORTON 
DE PAUL UNIVERSITY 


‘‘Suppose you have a very kind uncle who very often gave 
you many presents. One day this good uncle sent you a piec- 
ture, which you did not like at all. When the unele will see 
you, he will ask: ‘Well, how did you like that picture I sent 
you?’ What will you say? Why will you say that?”’ 


HIS test was presented to 5,228 students in both private and 
public schools from the third grade through college. The 
papers were corrected and tabulated on the following basis: 


Definitions: 

1. Those papers were counted as truthful which indicated in their reply 
to the uncle or in the reason for the reply that they ‘‘did not like the 
picture.’ 

2. Those were counted as not truthful which deliberately indicated that 
they would deceive the uncle by usually saying: ‘‘I did like the picture 
very much.”’ 

3. The evasive papers were those which evaded the issue by express. 
ing their gratitude for the kindness of the uncle in sending gifts, or by 
saying: ‘‘It’s a nice picture,’’ without giving any indication whether they 
liked the picture or not. 

4. The term ‘‘private school’? throughout this paper means private 
parochial school. 


At the very outset of this discussion, it should be perfectly 
clear that no claims are made in this paper beyond the situation 
at hand. While a person may be truthful in our problematical 
situation, it does not follow that the same individual will be truth 
ful in another situation calling for a similar decision. Hence, a 
person may be truthful in our study and prove to be highly 
untruthful in a financial situation. 

It was found in the present study, as shown in Table 1, t 
53 per cent of the 5,228 cases are truthful, and one out of ever) 
three is deceitful, while 14 per cent assume a non-committal att! 


1 This paper was read before The Ameriean Association for the Advancement 
Seience, Section Q (Education), Pittsburgh, December 29, 1934. 
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The Truthfulness of Boys and Girls in Schools 


TABLE 


SUMMARY DISTRIBUTION OF ENTIRE STUDY 


1 


l. Of all those investigated: 
are truthful 
33% are not truthful. 


are 


evasive, 


Of all the boys in entire 
52% are truthful. 


are not truthfu 


study: 


14% are evasive. 


3. Of all the girls in entire study: 
55% are truthful. 
31% are not truthful. 

14% are evasive. 


It was found in this study that GIRLS are more truthful 

in boys. Examining Table 2, we notice that boys seem to be 
more truthful than girls in the elementary school. Girls are higher 
in truthfulness in high school and college. The greatest deceivers 
are the boys in the high school. The distribution for boys and 
virls for the entire range of truthfulness, deceit, and evasion as 
found in the various grades from the third grade to the fourth 
year in college inclusive is shown in the accompanying graph. 


2 3 ? io ” 12 2 14 ‘6s 16 
GRADES 


Geaen Tavty, DECEIT, AnO Evasion (in Percent) 


llere we notice the curve of truthfulness descending gradually 
intil the second year of college is reached, where in the third and 
fourth years a decided drop takes place. This curve is consistent 
with the exception of a rise in the first year high school, where an 
increase of 14 per cent over the eighth grade is noticed. The 
curve of deceit shows a marked rise in the last three years of the 
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TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTION IN ELEMENTARY ScHooL, High ScHOOL AND COLLEGE (IN PER CEN 


Elementary High School Colleg 


Of the entire study: 


Truthful..... 57 46 40 

Not truthful 7 33 36 33 

Evasive. . 10 18 27 
Of the boys: 

Truthful. . . 59 43 1() 

Not truthfu 32 39 34 

Evasive. . ; 9 18 26 
Of the girls 

Truthful aa 56 54 4] 

N truthful 34 30 31 

ivasive, 10 16 


elementary school as well as in the last three years of college 
The most consistent upward curve is that of evasion, where wi 
notice the curve rising from a mere 1 per cent in the third grad 
to a high point of 44 per cent in the fourth year of college. 

In the earlier grades the truth was told for the blunt reason 
that it was the truth, e.g., ‘*I don’t like the picture’. Why! 
‘*Beeause I don’t like it’’. In the advanced years there is a 
marked growth in the tendency to soften the truthful answer. 
For example, a boy in the eighth grade wrote: ‘*Thank you, uncle, 
I don’t like the picture very much but we have a clubhouse and | 
think it would be very nice hanging there’’. Why would he say 
that? ‘*‘Not to make him feel too bad’’. The reasons given why 
the respondents resorted to deception are given in Table 3. Here 
we notice the three most frequently mentioned reasons or motives 
for deceiving are: (1) the altruistic motive, (2) the reaction to 
our code of manners, and (3) the egoistic motive. These findings 
may or may not be in harmony with the findings of G. Stanley 
Hall, who claimed in his study of children’s lies that selfishness 
is the chief cause of lying among children. It may be that if w 
could further analyze into the reasons why our respondents did 


TABLE 


Reasons 


is fee 


t to hurt | 


lite, (or) To show him that | was grateful.... 274 
lo receive more presents 

ouldn’t know 
Phir of the giver and not the 
L’d be ashamed to tell I did not like 
1’d be punished if I t him I didn’t 


lle might get mad 


a 
100 
| 
| 
REASONS FOR DECEIVING 
Freq 
ings (or) to n him feel good 70] 
| 
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vish to hurt feelings, selfishness might be the basis for these 
asons. Be that as it may, we must confine our observations to 

data at hand. Similarly we notice in Table 4, the reasons 
ay) for evading the issue. We see that some students resort 
ovasion for the same reason that others resort to deception. 


TABLE 4 
REASONS FOR EVASION 
Reasons Frequency 
urt his feelings (or To make him feel good, (or He is good to me 307 
it or) To show I was grateful 
uld not know 
e more presents 
the giver and not of the 
pleased all the time 


answer 


nk a lie is proper 
med to say ‘*I did not like it’ 
eason for sending it 
d embarrassment 


In addition to the reasons given above, a few interesting quo- 

ons will reveal the type ot replies received : 

Reasons for telling the truth : 

boy, 5th grade: ‘<1 would say you are very rude, I don’t like a" 

boy, 5th grade: ‘““T’ll return it to you for sending me such a 

rotten picture.” 

Sth grade: ‘It would be unfair to say you liked it when 
you didn’t.”’ 

Ist yr. high: ‘‘I didn’t like the picture at all and I'll get 
even some time by sending you a worse pic 
ture.”’ 

yr. high: ‘‘It was very nice of you to give me that picture 
and I appreciate it very much, and I thank 
you for it, but to tell you the truth | did not 
like it, but all tastes are not the same, and so 
it is no fault of yours for giving me something 
I did not like. I know I appreciate your 
thinking of me.”’ 

asons for deceiving: 

Ist yr. college: ‘‘It is better to lie than hurt another’s feelings 
Life is too short to spoil it when by a small lie 
everyone would be happier.” 

eollece: ‘‘Maybe it means ‘character’ in a person to say 
what he thinks, but for a happy relationship we 
can hide our true feelings and go along with 


people. 
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ith vr. high: ‘It would show a strength of character 
another's feelings.’’ 

*l am very pleased with the picture, I do not 
it,—That’s what I[’d want someone to sa 
me, were I in the same situation. After all 
present was given with good intentions. 


that’s what counts. That’s what you'd lik 
hear if in the same uncle's place.” 

boy, 2nd yr. high: ‘‘to get out of the tight spot. Isn't that natura 

boy, 6th grade: ‘‘T’d say it’s a nice picture so I could go 
movie.”” 

girl, 7th grade: ““T like it very much. But then I'd turn my 
and make a funny face because I didn’t like 


Reasous for evasion 

girl, 4th vr. high: ““[t is very pretty. Not to hurt his feelings 
would just be a way of beating around 
bush.”’ 

girl, Ist yr. high: ‘*T wouldn't say whether or not I liked it. 
just swing off the subject and talk about some 
thing else.’’ 

girl, 8th grade: ‘* Well, Uncle, it is a very pretty picture, isn’t it! 
In this way he wouldn’t know if I like it or not.”’ 

boy, 3rd yr. college: ‘‘There is no need to be entirely rude about it or 
to lie about it.”’ 


Our study now proceeds to a comparison of the replies received 
from the third grade through to the fourth year high school of 
the public schools, with those of the private schools. Table 5 
shows the comparative figures for all of these schools which were 
investigated. We notice here that there is a 10 per cent of more 


TABLE 5 

COMPARISON OF PUBLIC WITH PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
Publie Schools Private Schools 
(from 3rd grade to 4th yr. high) from 3rd grade to 4th yr. high 
Of all pupils investigated: pupils investigated: 
19%, are truthful. are truthful. 
38% are not truthful. 9 are not truthful. 
are evasive. are evasive. 
boys in Private Schools: 
are truthful. 
are not truthful. 
are evasive. 


Of all the boys in Publie Schools: 
490, are truthful. 
40% are truthful. 
are @CVASIVE 
Of all the girls in Publie Schools: girls in Private Schools: 
0°, are truthfu are truthful. 
36°, are not truthful. 28o are not truthful. 


14°) are evasive. are evasive. 


girl, 
bov. 
IK 
Li 
- 


The 


fulness in the private schools, first for the schools as a whole 
secondly that while there is only one per cent of variation 
een the sexes, there is likewise an advantage ot 10 per cent 
truthfulness for both beys and girls in the private schools 


The hovs in the public schools 


hose in the public schools. 
ore deceitful than the girls, whereas there is practically no 
ence between the sexes in the private schools. 

lhe comparisons were made in communities having a public 
>| on one side of the street and a private school on the other. 
's briefly review three different communities. 

1. This community in the city of Chieago ts composed ot 
The social and economic status is about the same 
The children of the 


ne people. 
rdless what school the children attend. 
schools mingle freely outside of the school hours. Table 6 
the comparative findings in these two schools. Here we 
the superiority of the private schools amounting to & 


cont of the students being more truthful, and 10 per cent of 


students being less deceitful. 


TABLE 6 


WITH A PRIVATE SCHOOL IN 


SAME COMMUNITY 


\RISON OF A 
THE 


Private School 


Publie School 


ym 3rd 3rd to Sth grades) 


to Sth grades (from 


entire school: Of the entire school: 


are truthful. 
are not truthful. 
are evasive. 


are 


are truthful. 


not truthful. 


are evasive. 


boys in this school: 


ire truthful. 
not truthful. 


are evasive. 


girls in this school: 


are truthful. 


are 


to the middle class. 


not truthful. 


nre evasive. 


This second community is in a somewhat better 
city of Chicago, where the people are thoucht of as belong 
Here we also found a public school on one 


169% 
Of all the 
13 


are 
are 


are 


are 


boys in this school: 
are truthful. 


not truthful. 
evasive. 


girls in this school 


are truthful 


not truthful. 
evasive. 


lo of the street and a private school on the other. 


Tab 


OOLS. 


le 7 


section 


shows the results of the investigation in those two 


Here we find the students in this private school being 
ber cent more truthful than the students in the public school. 
wise the students in this private school are less evasive than 


f the public school. 
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Case 3. In this ease two towns outside the city of Chicago 
selected which are similar in practically every respect. Both 
towns have but one school each, one community maintains on 


TABLE 7 
COMPARISON OF ANOTHER PuBLIC SCHOOL WITH A PRIVATE Scy 
IN THE SAME COMMUNITY 
Publie School Private School 
from 3rd to the 8th grade) (from 3rd to the Sth grad 


Of the entire school: Of the entire school: 

46% are truthful. 71% are truthful. 
11% are not truthful. 24% are not truthful. 
IS% are evasive. 5% are evasive. 
all the boys in this school: * all the boys in this school: 
15% are truthful. 70% are truthful. 
11% are not truthful. 26% are not truthful. 
14% are evasive 4% are evasive. 

' all the girls in this school: P all the girls in this school: 
{8% are truthful. 72% are truthful. 
39% are not truthful. 21% are not truthful. 
13% are evasive. 7% are evasive. 


public elementary school and the other community maintains a 
private Catholic parochial school. Our test was administered to 
the pupils in each of these schools. The replies were again scored 
as in the previous cases. Table 8 shows the comparative results. 


TABLE 8 


CASE No. 3. COMPARISON OF PUBLIC ScHoOoL wWitH PRIVATE Scuoon 
SEPARATE COMMUNITIES 


Community with only a Publie School Community with only a Private 
grades 3 to 8 inelusive) Parochial School 


s 3 & inel 
Of the entire school: inclusive 


are truthful. * the entire school: 
are not truthful. 76% are truthful. 
are evasive. IS% are not truthful. 
hoys in this school: ) are evasive. 
are truthful. all boys in this school: 
are not truthful. 79% are truthful. 
are evasive 1% are not fruthful. 
Of all the girls in this school: are evasive. 
529 are truthful. =_ he girls in this school: 
41% are not truthful. * are truthful. 
7% are evasive. 22% are not truthful. 
% are evasive. 


Here we notice again that the pupils in the private school ar 
more truthful by 19 per cent and are also 20 per cent less deceitful 
than those in the community with a public school. Indeed, we 
may conclude that the parochial schools are doing an excellent 
piece of work in instilling into its young people a better apprecia 
tion of truth. 
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wer CONCLUSIONS 
Bot! In conelusion it may be stated that students become more 
on vtful in social relations and less regardful of truth as they 
ogress through primary, secondary and higher education. 
ilementary pupils possess firmer inclinations toward veracity 
an older students, preferring to be bluntly truthful even when 
, do so means injuring the feelings of a dear friend. The older 
vroups show more definite. tendencies, which become stronger as 
the age increases, toward diplomacy and tact in handling the truth. 
(hese general trends hold true for both public as well as private 
hools. In comparing the students in these two types of schools, 
t may be said that the students of private schools are more truth- 
‘ul than those in the public schools. Specifically, it was found that: 
1. In general, girls are more truthful than boys. 
2. In the elementary school, boys are more truthful than girls. 
3. In the high school, girls are more truthful than boys. 
!. The greatest deceivers are the boys in the high school. 
IS a ). The three most dominant urges for deceiving are: 
1 to 1) the altruistic motive. 
red 2) the reaction to our code of manners. 
its 3) the egoistic motive. 
§. The students in private schools are more truthful than those in the 
publie schools. 
PEDAGOGICAL IMPLICATIONS: 
1. Since there is a modification or softening of truth in the 
development of tact, there should be instilled into the child’s early 
fe a habit of truthfulness, so that when the oceasion presents 
itself, the child shall not lose the spirit of truthfulness. This can 
be brought about first by giving the child an opportunity to gain 
self control, and second by teaching him to think accurately 
through a given situation and realizing its consequences. 
2. Since children are inclined from early years to try to have 
a ‘‘standing-in’’ with those who are their superiors, they should 
be taught that speaking the truth respectfully is more highly 
approved than deceitful pleasant manners. 
3. Due to the fact that a more heterogeneous population is 
r present in our public school than in the private school, the public 
‘ul school must resort to greater effort to appeal to their students on 
ve vrounds such as they can understand and lead gradually to a 
nt recognition of the moral worth of truth. 
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SOME EVIDENCE OF AN INVERSE RELATION BETWEEY 
HEALTH HISTORY AND BEHAVIOR ADJUST- 
MENTS DURING CHILDHOOD * 


By MARTHA CRUMPTON HARDY 
ZABETH MCCORMICK MEMORIAL FUND 


CHICAGO 


HI data herein presented are from an investigation of 4 

group of so-called normal white children selected primar): 

on the willingness of their parents to codperate in a long-tiny 
study. The findings cover the period from ages eight to thirtee: 
years, as the children progressed from Grade III into the Junio: 
High School. All cases were in regular attendance in the publi 
schools of a small industrial city in Illinois. According to the rat 
ings from a number of different scales, the socio-economic status of 
the families included in the study is representative of the conditions 
in an average American urban community. <A few families were 
living in what might be called poverty, a few were being cared 
for by charity (1923-1928), and a few were from the wealthy class. 
Kighty-one per cent of the households were single family groups 
and only 12 per cent of the mothers were employed outside of their 
homes. The group was predominantly American, the parents of 
72 per cent of the cases being native-born. English was spoken 
exclusively in 84 per cent of the homes. 

Data relative to behavior were obtained from a number of 
different sources, which included: schedules filled out by th 
teachers, reports from parents to the psychologist, questionnaires 
filled out by the pupils, and regular individual interviews. Con 
sistency of the information and evidence of marked deviation 
from the average of the observed pupil-population formed th: 
bases for the classifications of the patterns of behavior. 

Reports regarding incidence of disease were made by thi 
mother to a pediatrician at the time of yearly physical examina 
tions of the children. Information was secured relative to the 
number of illnesses, the type, and the approximate age at th 
time of occurrence. At each examination statements of the previous 
vears were checked and re-checked, hence the records on health 
history may be considered accurate accounts of the frequency 0! 
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rious and prolonged illnesses throughout infancy and child- 
However, the reports included nothing on the severity, 
tion, or after-effects of the disease and were not definite as 
e frequency of recurrence. With respect to the diseases of 
isles, pneumonia, and the like, the recurrence history is no 
t correct but in the case of tonsillitis, bronchitis, and rhenma 

the record is probably subject to understatement. 
Inadequate as the data may be as a complete history of the 
tance of these children to disease, they strongly suggest less 
int experience in the illness situation by the maladjusted 
en than by either the well-adjusted, who were from the same 
economic level, or the average of the group under observa- 
The differences were not large but regardless of whether 
vior Was judged on information from teachers, or from pupils, 
as based on interview records, the trend of the findings was 
The critical ratios in many of the comparisons approx- 


e significance. 
in terms of behavior ratings made by teachers, a history of 
diseases was twice as common among pupils classified as 
wrly adjusted as among the well-adjusted of the same ages and 
de status, who came from similar types of home environments. 
ratings were on a series of traits and were made by a number 


ferent teachers over a period of four years. All ratings on 
i trait were combined and transmuted to standard scores 
essed as deviations from the mean rating of each sex. The 
tment score was the summation of the separate trait ratings. 
‘he extreme scores represent pupils who appeared to their teachers 
‘be most unlike the members of their sex in their general adjust- 
ent to the demands of the classroom and playground. While 
ere is no doubt that low adjustment scores were heavily weighted 
frequent and serious misconduct, there is no evidence that the 
adjusted were quiet, listless children with little physical 
ev. The well-adjusted were, as a group, vigorously healthy 
on tests of muscular strength and robustness they ranked 
the average of the observed population. From the compara- 
findings on ineidence of disease among the cases, a true 
ference between the behavior classes seemed probable. The 
ances that the maladjusted children had been more resistant to 
ease (as judged by the health history) than the well-adjusted 
ere 99.6 in 100. 
There was also the indication that the illnesses which the 
ladjusted had had, had been of a less serious type than those 
vhich the well-adjusted had been subjected. The disease his- 
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tories of a large number (29 per cent) of the maladjusted were 
limited exclusively to illnesses more or less common to childhood, 
such as chickenpox, measles, and whooping cough. Other evidence 
was found in the history of the operative cases. Operations had 
been less frequent among the poorly adjusted than among th 
well-adjusted children, and all of these had been tonsillectomies 
with one exception. In the case of the well-adjusted children, | 
per cent of them had been operated on for causes other than tly 
removal of tonsils and adenoids, and 45 per cent had had tonsillee 
tomies. Neither the economic factor nor the educational back 
ground of the parents was associated with this difference jy 
operative cases, since the behavior groups were similar with 
respect to these conditions. (The average occupational rating on 
the Barr Seale for each group was 9.2 and the average length of 
schooling for mid-parents was 8.5 years.) 

Again, when the more common diseases were excluded from 
the histories, the results showed a large proportion of the well 
adjusted had had three or more types of serious illness, such as 
scarlet fever, pneumonia, meningitis, and appendicitis with 
appendectomy. There were 39 per cent of the well-adjusted who 
in addition to these serious illnesses had had at least two of the 
more common childhood diseases, which was more than three 
times the proportion among the maladjusted cases with this his 
tory. In other words, more than one third of the children who 
appeared to their teachers to be adjusting very satisfactorily to 
the cooperative demands of the classroom and school playground 
had a history of at least five different diseases, three of which 
were of the more serious type, while a relatively small number o! 
those whose adjustments were unsatisfactory had as poor a healt 
history. 

Comparative findings from more specific behavior patterns 
showed this same general trend in the disease histories. Among 
the children described by their teachers as having very happy, 
cheerful dispositions only 9 per cent had been relatively free from 
illness, while 23 per cent of the children who appeared to 
unhappy and morose had had few diseases, not more than thr 
Children classified as being unusually calm and even-tempered had 
had, on the average, more different types of illnesses than thos 
who frequently displaved temper outbursts at school. 

Ratings made by the mothers on the health status of thes 
children during infancy were in agreement with the disease his 
tories. On the average, though the critical ratios were negligib!: 
in size, the well-adjusted pupils had a lower health rating during 
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‘hood than either the poorly adjusted or than the average 
in the observed population. Likewise, a smaller number of 
were deseribed as having had *‘good health’? and a larger 

uber as having been in ‘‘ poor health’? during this period. These 
ds are, of course, open to several sources of error due to the 
iv of time, the emotional attitudes which recall may tend to 
late, and the lack of standardization of the descriptive terms 

«i. Since the children were of the same ages, represented the 
social and cultural levels, and had, on the average, the same 
al position in their families it would seem very unlikely that 

<- conditions were influential factors in the trend of the group 

ivs. What these ratings probably show is that the children 

y had not had one or more episodes of serious sickness during 

first vear of life. From this standpoint they provide a check 

the specific disease histories. The agreement in trend adds 


ivht to the inference that the maladjusted children had had less 
perience with disease. 


\Vhen the interview records and parent reports formed the basis 
the classification of behavior, ineidence of disease was lower 


nong children who were shy and timid, among those who reported 


excessive number of fears, those who were unusually stubborn 
| rebellious, and those who tended to be quarrelsome and pug- 


nucious, than it was among children who were named by their 
assmates as preferred companions or who appeared to their 
teachers to be emotionally stable, or those classified as, in general, 


y satisfactorily adjusted. 
In all the comparisons children showing signs of inadequate 
avior adjustments during the elementary school vears showed 
vher resistance to disease (as judged by their disease his 
ies) than their better adjusted classmates of like ages. With 
exception, the poorly adjusted groups, likewise, tended to show 
ter resistance than the average child under observation. This 
ition was noted in the case of the quarrelsome, pugnacious 
dren. Incidence of disease was slightly higher amone these 
than it was among the total population under observation, 
lower than it was among the well-adjusted representatives. 
The findings presented in Figure 1 very strikingly show the 
of evidence of a positive association between resistance to 
ase and satisfactory behavior during childhood. Comparative 
ts based on five different criteria for judging adequate 
ior are shown: (1) the total adjustment score from teacher 
ngs in which boys were scored in terms of boy-conduect and 
s in terms of girl-conduct; (2) special patterns of school 
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Average mmber of diseases 


Well-adjusted 


Maladjusted 
(General) 


Weli-adjus ted 


Maladjusted 
(Special) 


Emotionally 
stable 
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vior which included pupil-pupil, pupil-teacher, and pupil-work 
ons: (3) behavior called emotional; (4) the trait of cheer- 
ss or happy disposition; and, (5) the extent of social recogni- 
viven each child by his schoolmates. Signs of inadequate 
<tments are shown from seven different standpoints: (1) gen- 
adjustment; (2) special patterns of school behavior; (8) quar 
meness at home and at school; (4) an excessive number of 
as reported by the child; (5) withdrawal traits; (6) stub 
ness at home and school; and (7) an unhappy, morose tem- 
ament as judged by teachers. 

Thus far, resistance to disease has been considered in terms of 

number of different diseases contracted. This disease record 

not an index to the amount of illness among these children and 

not reveal the extent of their experience in the sickness situa- 

In this investigation frequency of illness was estimated in 

s of the total illness episodes summarized from the mothers’ 

atements relative to the number of times the children had had 

wh type of disease. The common cold was not included as an ill- 

It is, of course, possible that some mothers reported colds as 

of illness while others did not. However, there is no 

reason to assume that one behavior classification was affected any 

more than the others by this condition, since the socio-economic 
factor was controlled. 

Results on frequency of illness are presented for a selected 
number of the behavior deviates instead of for the various behavior 
classifications previously cited, in which there was a considerable 
amount of overlapping. According to one or more criteria, 206 
pupils from 203 families showed some signs of either definitely 
nadequate or very adequate forms of adjustment. These behavior 
deviates ineluded 144 children whose general behavior in the class- 
room and on the playground was said to be unsatisfactory, or who 
cave evidence of emotional instabilities and social maladjustments, 
and 79 children whose general behavior appeared to be very satis- 
factory or who received a high degree of social recognition from 
their associates. A composite list limited to children who were 
classified by two or more different criteria as evincing signs of 
nadequate adjustments, but were never classified as well-adjusted, 

| those classified as well-adjusted by at least one criterion but 
who evinced none of the signs of maladjustment here considered 
was compiled from these deviates. There were 30 boys and 21 girls 

ong the maladjusted cases, which is 14 per cent and 11 per cent, 
spectively, of the boy and girl populations under observation. 

e well-adjusted included 29 boys and 33 girls, which is 14 per 
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cent and 17 per cent of the respective Sex populations. Compa) 
sons were made between these extreme cases and a group 0; 
children who were never classified as either very well-adjusted | 
poorly adjusted. This group included 203 children which was ; 
per cent of the total number in the investigation. 

The findings show a progressive tendency for the number | 
illness episodes to increase with satisfactoriness of behavio 
Children exhibiting several signs of poor adjustment had had ¢| 


least amount of sickness while those who appeared to be maki 
satisfactory adjustments had had the greatest amount of illnes, 
The critical ratio of this difference was 2.5 standard errors, hen 
a true difference between the well-adjusted and maladjusted case: 
is probably indicated. A detailed inspection of the data reveal 
that relative freedom from illness (3 or fewer episodes of sick 
ness throughout their life span) was twice as common among t! 
maladjusted as among the well-adjusted children. According 
the mothers’ reports, 24 per cent of the children whose behavio 
was most unsatisfactory had had very little experience in t 
illness situation, while 19 per cent of the children whose behavi 
was fairly satisfactory, and only 11 per cent of the children w! 
seemed to be unusually successful in their adjustments had thi: 
health history. (See Figure 2.) 

It would thus seem unlikely that resistance to disease, 
judged by the history of illnesses, had been a significant factor 
determining adequacy of behavior adjustments of the childre: 
included in this investigation. On the whole, there is evidence o! 
an inverse relation, the coefficient of contingency on an 8 x 8 fo 
table being .42. From our studies, whether the total cases or on 
the deviates were considered, there is an indication that childre 
whose training schedules were most frequently interrupted } 


sickness during their early vears were least likely to manifes' 


behavior difficulties at the elementary school ages, and, conversel 
that those whose training had been least often interrupted by 
illness were most likely to exhibit some definite signs of maladjust 


ments. There may be a number of explanations for this rather 


surprising finding. It may be a matter of the individual’s reactio! 
to painful conditions. Intermittent experiences with sickness, pro 
vided these are not excessive in number or in duration, may hav 
little effect upon the developing personality or they may tend t 
encourage successful adjustment to difficult and unpleasant situa 
tions. It is not unlikely that learning to face physically paintu 
conditions, such as represented by specific illnesses, may play : 
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iefinite réle in the development of a wholesome attitude toward the 
realities of environment. 
Again, the explanation may be in part a question of the effeet 
an increased sense of security which follows experiences in 
which the child is made keenly aware of his importance in the 


FIGURE 2. 


FREQUENCY OF ILLNESS DURING INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD AMONG 
WELL-ADJUSTED ANR POORLY ADJUSTED CHILDREN OF 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AGE 


A. Mean Number Illnesses B. Percentage having 
Little Illness 


ses reported 
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Mean number of 
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family activities. A certain amount of solicitous attention and 
demonstration of affection, which being sick commonly stimulates 
in the members of one’s family, may tend to enhance in the growing 
individual the feeling of security and confidence in his position 
within the social group. 

While these and other psychological factors may be involved 
in the observed results, it has seemed to the investigator that the 
major implication is that vigorous health is a much more impor- 
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tant factor in conditioning desirable personality traits and att 
tudes than the absence of actual sickness. Children who 
classified as well-adjusted were physically robust, according 
careful examinations, and the behavior of children rated as 
healthy was more satisfactory than that of their less vigo 
classmates. In Figure 3 is shown the general physical condit 
and the number of remediable physical defects throughout t¢! 
period of this investigation, as reported by a pediatrician, of eight 
behavior classes and of the total number of cases examined. Op 
the average, children classified as well-adjusted from each oj 
three points of view were healthier and had fewer defects than 
the average child examined, and children classified as manifesting 
signs of inadequate adjustment were less robust and had a larger 
number of defects than the average child. Behavior classes I]. 
III, VI, and IX were based on teacher ratings and reports. Al! 
the other classifications were based on consistent information 
from the pupils themselves covering the period of the investigation 
Further evidence of a relation between good health and satis 
factory behavior is presented in Figure 4, in which the behavio: 
is shown of children in good health, in fair health, and in relatively 
poor health. A child was said to be in good health if he was never 
in poor condition and if in at least two of six measures of physica! 
robustness (which included the physician’s findings, muscula: 
strength, and nutrition), he was rated as healthier than 90 per cent 
of the children examined. A child was classified as in relatively 
poor health if he was never in very good condition and if in at 
least two of the six measures he was among the lowest 10 per cent 
Children in fair health included all cases who were never among 
the healthiest or the least healthy cases. The behavior findings 
show a consistent tendency for the children in good health to score 
above and the children in poor health below the fair health repre 
sentatives. As health varied so did satisfactoriness of behavior. 
The apparent relation between frequency of illness and desir- 
able behavior may after all be primarily a question of immunity 
to disease, a problem about which at the present time compara 
tively little is definitely known. In this investigation there was 
no evidence that children who were in good health during the 
elementary school vears had been free from the general run o! 
diseases. The health ratings given by a pediatrician after an 
examination of the child stripped when correlated with incidence 
of disease vield a contingency coefficient of .30. Our results 
certainly offer no suggestion of a close relation between resistance 
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116 VYartha Crumpton Hardy 
to disease and either general health or desirable behavior traits 
and the type of relation which is noted appears to be negatiy, 
in direction. 

From our studies we are forced to conclude that the episod : 
of illness through which the children had passed did not seem 


FIGURE 4. 
BEHAVIOR RATINGS OF CHILDREN IN Goop, Fair, AND Pook HEALTH 


(Age and socio-economic status controlled. ) 


Scale Units* 
1.5) 


1.0) 
0.57 
0.07 
-1.07 
“1.57 
-2.04 
-2.5 


General Social Emot ional 
Adjustment Traits Traits 
Score 


(110 Good Health Group 
MMMM Fair Health Group 
Poor Health Group 


*In terms of the number of standard deviations 
above or below the mean of fair health. 


to have militated significantly against their successful social 
development. 

An important inference from these results is that frequency o! 
illness and absence from school due to illness do not afford valid 
eriteria of general health in childhood. We who are interested 
in constructing and using adjustment inventories which includ 
aspects of health should not employ disease histories or attendance 
records as a means of establishing the validity of our measures. 
A careful study of a group of children followed consecutively has 
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rly shown the incorrectness of sucha procedure for the child 


«d period and findings from a group of adolescents seem to bear 


+ this conclusion for the later period. We are at present collect 
oxtensive data for the ages sixteen to twenty-four years and 
» reéxamined 238 of the cases followed through childhood, 
nce ages now range from eighteen to twenty-five years. Added 
‘s number are the 4-H Club entrants in national health con 
+s during the past four years. While our results are still in the 
niarizing stage, we have evidence of the lack of agreement 
cen health adjustment, as measured by some current tests, 
health status as measured by a careful physical examination 
) includes laboratory analyses. Among the national health 
rostants in 1934 the boy selected as the healthiest was classified 
sell’s Adjustment Inventory as ‘‘Poor’’ in health adjustment. 
oast illnesses do not militate against wholesome development, 
ony studies indicate that they may not, then the inclusion 
tems relative to resistance to disease is not justified in an 
ontory of personality. Certainly, school attendance records do 
srovide a valid index to general health and should not be 
ed on in establishing the validity of health items in relation 


personality. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS IN CONTINUOUS BATH 
HYDROTHERAPY FOR PSYCHOTIC PATIENTS 

N. ALLEN 
DARTMOUTII COLLEGE 


HIS short article is intended to help open one more door 
between the research domains of Physiology, Psychiatry, and 
Psychology, in keeping with the current trend! towards 

cooperation between academically trained and_ practical-minded 

students of a common problem. The specific impetus for it came 
from the failure of a careful survey of the immense literature on 
hydrotherapy to reveal even a single study of the psychological 


aspects which all those with whom the matter was discussed 
admitted are important.’ The specific purpose of this article is 
to make formal record of the problem, and to suggest some of the 
many possibilities for much-needed research into hydrotherapy 
for psychotic patients. 

The continuous bath therapy * is only one of many forms of 
hydrotherapy, as will be evident from the following outline: ° 


1. sustaining : water drinking. 
2. solvent : cleansing. 
3. stimulating : eold or alternating packs, sprays, or douches; 


cold plunges; cold foot-baths or hot sitz baths 
*4 sedative: * continuous baths: 


warm' or hot packs; hot foot tubs. 


5. eliminating : enemas; local and body baths, sprays and Scotch 
douche; warm packs; increased water drinking; 
mud baths and shower; whirlpool baths. 


6. skin hyperemia: Scotch douche; local packs; needle spray. 


For a description of the mechanics and rationale of each of these 
procedures, consult Wright’s Hydrotherapy in Hospitals for Men- 
tal Disease * which has attained the status of authority for many 
of the more enthusiastic users of hydrotherapy. The sedative 
effects produced by continuous baths involve the central, auto 
nomic, and peripheral nervous systems, the skin, heart and blood 
vessels, blood, and blood pressure, metabolism and_ respiration, 
accumulation and elimination of heat, the abdominal viscera, and 
the muscles. 
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Ps yhological Factors in Continuous Bath Hydrotherapy 


THE PROBLEM 


<a eross over-simplification to state the problem crudely as 
psychological factors are involved in psychiatric use of 
‘inuous bath hydrotherapy ?’’ In the first place, there are many 
ties ot ‘*nsychiatric use”’ to he observed in institutions with 
population of 500 or more patients. Here are abstracts of a 
typical points of view obtained during a recent survey. 


Involutional melancholics in the agitated phase profit most from the 
baths for they are like caged animals wearing themselves out physi- 
ally. 
(in some patients it is not worth the cost of the heated water It is 
in effective form of mild restraint, and thus may be worth while if 
t keeps an excited patient from pacing up and down, picking himself, 
ete. and if it saves wear and tear on a too-small staff. But often an 
efficient. altho uneducated, attendant will help the patient in the 
tubs more than the doctor does. Hence it is not just the tubs alone. 
Mit the tubs to the individual, not merely ‘‘launder”’ patients on a 
(xed routine schedule. Each patient should be admitted only after 
‘ndividual diagnosis of condition, time and temperature of treatment, 
ete. It is often wasteful when used for as long as 1,000 hours, for a 
private nurse could give both restraint and therapeutic sedation for 
- cost of the necessary heated water 
Ilydrotherapy is a science of ‘‘wadgets’’ in which the fundamental 
purpose of sedation of an excited patient is lost In concern over the 
last word in equipment and technique. The tubs must not become more 
important than the patient. 
Women receive perhaps ten times as many continuous baths as do 
the men. The conjectures of several doctors contribute to the fol- 
lowing composite attempt to find out why this is true. (1) Women 
are more emotional. (2) Women are no more emotional than men 
but they have not learned emotional control as early or as well as 
men have been compelled to by their more competitive life. (3) 
Women are committed only as a last resort, for they are vital to the 
home-life and so are kept home at any cost, overlooking psychotic 
episodes (as during the menopause) as being caused by ‘‘a bad day”’. 
Psychoanalytically, a psychosis is the final surrender when defenses 
fail against forbidden pleasures, causing the patient to find escape. 
In some eases he is said to regress, even to his prenatal uterine exist- 
ence. To such a patient hydrotherapy in the tubs offers a relaxation 
of the psychie tensions of the fight, in the physiological relaxation by 
the water which objectifies the uterine phantasy, and allows him to 
ease back from the uterine level by reducing the anxiety of the phan 
tasy. Perhaps it also gives the patient a sort of erude skin erotism 
which is primitively pleasurable for itself. 
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These comments reveal various forms of ‘*psychiatrie use’’ 
terms of differences in medical point of view and training. 
explanation of the third point (the expense of the baths), th, 
figure of $20.67 for twelve tubs for twenty-four hours has ber 
cited by one state hospital; one third of the cost is for the wate 
and two-thirds for heating it. 

In the second place, the problem is complicated by the wi 
differences with which each patient approaches the tubs 
varying normal and psychotie experience. 
to decide whether to use the tubs merely for sedation or to attempt 
reconstruction during the continuous bath therapy. 
crucial part of the problem. On one hand we are urged to follow 
a rigid technique which has been developed on a thesis of physio 
logical sedation alone; on the other hand we find an unorthodox 
interest in giving individual differences their due by making | 
tub-rooms as bright as possible, keeping the canvas top on o1 
taking it off as circumstances seem to indicate, trying to use 
Occupational Therapy work, knitting, reading, letter-writing, an 
even having the nurse play 
expresses such an objective interest. 

Inasmuch as psychologists are concerned more with behavior 
than with physiological changes which may be correlated with it, 
reactions of patients to the continuous baths ought to offer use 
ful cues to the solution of our problem. 
patient is better off under any condition that offers sedation, othe 
things beimg equal, and a catatonic schizoid is better off in the 
tubs than if allowed to remain wet, cold, self-damaged, ete. 
But how shall we explain the statement that manics benefit 
or the manices, characteristically 
more demanding of attention, the firm yet kindly discipline o1 
ruidance which aims at cutting down their acute over-activity can 
be given better when they are in the tubs or packs part of the day 
where they may attain some stability and security. 
they will develop many symptoms that are traceable to the bathis, 
vet they thank vou for the security gained and voluntarily ask 
for the continuous baths when they begin to feel excited again. 
Here are two examples. 


This makes it diffien|t 


1 card game with a patient wh 


An excited 


more than do the schizoids? 


To he sure, 


1. Manic patient: 
They were perfect sweat shops. 
I like to be free. 
Catatonic patient: I’m a movie star, Mitzi Green. . 
let’s go to Europe, John. 


thru so much 
I don’t like to be tied dow 
this a free country? 

.. [I’m nervous; 

... Richard. . 


.., I’m nervous. 
drowning, drowning... . 
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1) iodine, nurse? (‘‘No, cold water.’’) Water is good. ...So give me 
In some more. I’m a nurse. ... I'll look at a book. . . . Let me out. 
t| Let me out... . Somebody told me to kill my mother, but I didn’t. 
[ wanted to die. ... I’m milking a cow. .. . Nurse, go ‘way... . I’m 
ats burning. This water feels rotten. ... I'm a fish. ... I’m in a barn, 
no, a bath. I’m here beeause I tried to kill my mother; no, I tried 
to kill myself. I’m no good. The water means I’m no good. 
. Let me out. How long am I going to stay here? | feel water-soaked 
My body's getting water-soaked. 
Ty These examples of point of view by medical staff and by patients 
: indicate that the problem is less a matter of simple physiological 
low cause and effect and more a matter of what psychological factors 
si0 must be considered as essential in revising a technique that con 
dox tains so much of promise. Such a program of revision must keep 
tl in mind practical considerations of need for routine, expense, and 
0 minimum staffs. The psychological factors are not yet clearly 
us known. Discovery of them awaits a series of planned researches 
nd by trained psychologists who can offer hospitals an objective 
vho understanding of the problem. 
10 SUGGESTIONS FOR RESEARCH 
it, To begin with, some kind of controlled experimentation is 
St necessary. This may seem over-optimistic, for the number of 
ive variables is discouragingly large. It is impossible in most hospitals 
ve) to control what happens to a patient between treatments, which 
the in turn makes it difficult to anticipate his daily needs. It is possible, 
his however, to restrict experimental groups to one class of patient 
‘fit (such as new admissions, new manics, ete.) of the same age-range 
Lly and sex, and to set up against them similar control groups as in 
Ol the usual psychological experiment. The conditions and personnel 
a of the rooms can be kept constant. An observation technique can 
at be arranged that will give uniformity to the data, profiting by the 
r experience of workers who have used the observation techniques 
: of Gesell, D. S. Thomas, ete. 
SK Research on this topic is admittedly complex, and there are 
in any obstacles to be overcome in carrying out a program of intel- 
ligent study. A long-time program of coérdinated research would 
he ideal, but as vet the problem does not seem to have been even 
‘learly understood and stated by enough students to make this 
ssible. The first psychological researches in this field may du 
5 plicate the historically established trial and error methods of 


science, as When Psychiatry began to explore into the nature and 
uses of hypnotism. Certainly the strong convictions and feelings 
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of those who use hydrotherapy have their historical echoes. I} 
natural that those who have been impressed with elaborate equi; 
ment and rigid technique and whose background is. strong! 
physiological will resist and deery changes that might be suggeste; 
by psychologists who are convinced of the fallacy of a science 
‘“oadgets’’, of the uncorrected abuses of hydrotherapy as a mil 
form of restraint, and of the prepoteney under some conditions 
psychological factors over physiological sedation. The history 
progress in Psychiatry can be cited to demonstrate the slow acc 
tance of concepts and facts that are now commonplace, such 
Freud’s insistence on male hysteria. Baruch introduces his fi 
message to his colleagues (1920) by recognizing the point 
made, and his words still stand as a true indictment of ‘‘ psychi; 
tric use’’ in many institutions. 

‘*Moreover, large hospitals—-civil and military (reconstruction ils 
many sanatoria and health resorts have regarded it as a sine qua non of 
being up to date to construct costly hydrotherapeutic instalments. Unfor 
tunately, many of the latter are content with the mere possession of thes 
facilities for utilizing the remedial uses of water in chronic maladies 
but do not achieve their full value.’’® 


It is the belief of the present writer that psychologists have a 
real contribution to make toward that goal of achieving the full 
value of hydrotherapy. The technique of the continuous baths is 
selected as offering the richest field for such a contribution. It is 
hoped that research will be commenced which will add to on 
present knowledge of the possibilities and the limitations of this 
form of therapy and the factors, both psychological and physiolog 
ical, which make it a successful therapy when properly understood 
and used. 
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NEUROTIC TENDENCIES IN CRIPPLED GIRLS *+ 


By BETTY B. ROSENBAUM 


UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


INTRODUCTION 

RE crippled girls more neurotic than normal girls? Are they 
A more neurotic at home than they are at camp? Is there 
any correlation between the degree of handicap and _ the 

otic seore of these individuals? Are the older girls more 
otic than the younger? How does the neurotie score tie up 
the religion of the girl and the number of children in her 

‘) Are there any neurotic tendencies common to crippled 


These were among the questions that came to the writer’s 
nd after having spent two summers in a charity camp with 
ppled girls (160 each summer), all of whom came from New 
City. 

With these queries in mind, the Thurstone Personality Sched- 
1929 edition,’ was given to 45 girls during the third camp 
season, 1932, the ages of the subjects ranging from 16 to 25 
ears. The average age of this group was 18.5 years, making 
t fairly comparable in the age factor to a group of college fresh- 
men. This similarity in the age factor makes it possible for 
is to use the Thurstones’ group of college freshmen (women) as 

ur ‘*normal’’ group for purposes of comparison. 

Before proceeding to the analysis of the data secured, the 
writer wishes to state that the attitude of the girls in camp while 
filling out the schedule was one of sincerity, serious-mindedness 
and truthfulness. This was evidenced, among other ways, by their 
isking the meaning of words which they did not understand, /.¢. 
“*scapegoat’’, ‘‘sexually inferior’’, ete., and by their asking what 
to do if they had never had the experience involved in the ques- 

n, i.e, **Do you find it difficult to get rid of a salesman?’’ or 
‘Have your employers generally treated you right?’’ 


"Received and acknowledged October 9, 1934. 
t Senior thesis submitted as partial requirement to the Department of Sociology for 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts, June, 1933. 
Thurstone, L. L. ‘‘A Neurotic Inventory.’’ Journal of Social Psychology, Vol. 1, 
1930, pp. 3-31. 
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Another point of information is that six months afte) 
closing of camp, in February, another copy of the same schedul, 
was sent to each of the 48 girls in their homes to be filled out | 
them there. This action was taken because of the realization | 
the camp situation did not represent the usual environment 
which these children had to make social adjustments, and 
the responses which they made on the schedule under the stin 
of camp environs among other crippled girls might differ fron 
the answers they would give back in their usual home setting 
among ‘‘normal’’ people. Thirty-two girls of the 43 to who 
the schedules were sent returned the filled-out schedule. 

In order to determine whether or not a relationship existed 
hetween the degree of handicap and the neurotic score, it was 
necessary to secure as objective a ‘‘handicap’’ rating as possibk 
of the girls being considered. For this purpose the names of 
the ten lowest neurotic scorers and of the ten highest (cam 
tests) were sent in mixed order to each of the four camp coun 
sellors to be arranged by them in a list from the least to the 
most handicapped. Using these four rankings, one final list was 
made up, in which a girl was given a ranking among the ten most 
handicapped or ten least handicapped if three or more of th 
counsellors rated her as such. 


ANALYSIS 

The process of analyzing the ‘‘personality’’ schedule was 
ereatly facilitated by taking into consideration only the 25 ques 
tions designated by Willoughby* as the most significant in 
measuring neuroticism, rather than the entire 220 questions on 
the schedule. Following are the 25 indicated questions: 


1. Do you get stage fright? 

2. Do you worry too long over humiliating experiences? 

3. Are you afraid of falling when you are on a high place? 

!. Are your feelings easily hurt? 

5. Do you keep in the background on social occasions? 

6. Do your feelings alternate between happiness and sadness without 


‘ 


apparent reason? 

7. Are you troubled with shyness? 

&. Do you day-dream frequently ? 

%. Do vou get discouraged easily? 

10. Do you often say things on the spur of the moment and then regret 
them ? 


2? Willoughby, Raymond Royce. ‘*‘Some Properties of the Thurstone Personality 
Schedule and a Suggested Revision.’’ Journal of Social Psychology, Nov. 1932, p. 42- 
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Do you like to be by yourself a great deal? 


Are you easily moved to tears? 


. Does it bother you to have people watch you at work even when you 
do it well? 
Can you stand eriticism without feeling hurt? 
i Do you ever cross the street to avoid meeting somebody? 
At a reception or tea do you seek to meet the important person 
present? 
rol Do vou often feel just miserable ? 
ting Do vou hesitate to volunteer in a class recitation? 
ho Do vou often experience periods of loneliness ? 
Do you often feel self-conscious in the presence of superiors? 
Do you lack self-confidence ? 
a Do you often feel self-conscious because of your personal appearance ? 
i] “a If vou see an accident are you quick to take an active part in giving 
help? 
ney Are you troubled with feelings of inferiority ? 
enn. Do you often find that vou cannot make up your mind until the 
“= time for action has passed ? 
the 
was First of all let us see how the average score for the crippled 
nost virls, both in camp and at home, on the entire 220 questions, com 
the pares with the average score of the freshmen women to whom 
the Thurstones gave the schedule in 1928 and 1929. The arith- 
etic mean score for the crippled girls at camp is 69; at home 
is 68. That for the Thurstone group in 1928 is 44.5; in 1929 
was tis 40. There is, then, an appreciable and significant difference 
ues between the two groups, and undoubtedly this greater score on 
{ in the part of the crippled girls is due in part to their physical 
3 on andicaps and consequent thwarted activity and development. 
To enable the reader to see the significance of these scores 
terms of emotional adjustment, the following table is cited 
rom Thurstone :* 
Personality Seores Deseripti 
14 
Well adjusted 
hout 
Should have 
The average seore, then, of the handicapped girls falls in the 
emotionally maladjusted’? group, and that of the college 
freshmen under the ‘‘average’’ classification. 


Instructions for Using the Personality Schedul 
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It is interesting to note in this connection that in the st 
made by Dr. Hanna Fay Faterson, University of Minnesota,’ of 
neurotic symptoms of freshmen students, she found that 
average seore for those possessing particular | physical | defects 
tends to be higher than the average score for those not possessing 
these defects’’. The test given in this study was on inferio 
attitudes and was, of course, confined to ‘‘normal’’? members 


society. 
The present writer finds further that this relationship betwe 
neurotic symptoms and physical defects exists to an exceptional) 


marked degree when a group of crippled girls is compared 
a normal group. 

What relationship was found to exist between the camp and 
home scores of the 32 girls returning schedules filled out afte: 
six months in the city? The Spearman correlation of ranked 
differences was taken and found to be +.743, representing a fairly 
close correlation between the two sets of scores. 

Taking the ten highest scorers and the ten lowest (on the camp 
tests) on the list of those for whom two sets of schedules were 
possessed, the writer then determined the average number of 
differing responses at home for these two extreme groups. It 
was found that the ten highest scorers (most neurotic) had an 
average difference of 15.4 responses between the camp and the 
home tests, while the 10 lowest scorers (least neurotic) had an 
average difference of 7.7 responses. In other words, the more 
neurotic crippled girls displayed greater variation between the 
two environments than the better adjusted members of the 
same group. 

Did these two extreme groups score higher or lower on the 
neurotic test at home than in camp? It was found that of the 
ten most neurotic at camp, 6 scored higher on the home test, and 
four scored lower. Of the ten least neurotic at camp, eight scored 
higher at home, and two lower. Thus, an average of 70 per cent 
of both groups displayed higher neuroticism in the home environs, 
and this tendency was especially evident among the lower camp 
scorers. 

Which of the 25 most significant questions had the greatest 
number of changes from adjusted responses in the camp to neu- 
rotic responses in the home? Were there any questions responded 
to normally in camp which stand out particularly in invoking a 
neurotic response in New York City? The writer found that 
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4 Paterson, D. G. Physique and Intellect. P. 230. 
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Neurotic Tendencies in Crippled Girls 427 
study questions #18, #17 and #6 changed most frequently to neurotic 
fa,’ of responses, Making this change 7, 6 and 6 times respectiveiy. ‘*Do 

vou hesitate to volunteer in a class recitation ?’’ (#18) is no longer 
efects answered from a hazy remembrance of the classroom scene, but 
essing rather from fresh contact. ‘*‘Do you often feel just miserable?” 
torit +17) might well be answered in neurotie fashion back in a pov- 
rs of erty-stricken home without the blue skies, happy faces and 

mceasing pleasurable activity of camp life. Similarly one can 
twer iderstand the regression in the home in responding to #6, 
nal namely, **Do your feelings alternate between happiness and 
el sadness Without apparent reason?’’ Questions #2, #3, #4, #38, 
=, £19 and #23 (see list on pages 424 and 425 for specific ques 
p and tions) follow with the next greatest number of chanees to neurotie 
alter responses in the home, each changing in this way five times. 
inked lt is not so easy to account for those responses which were 
fairly neurotic in camp and adjusted at home. First on this list of 
responses With the largest number (6) of such adjusted answers 
camp u the home is #10: ‘*Do you often say things on the spur of 
were he moment and then regret them?’’ Perhaps this signifies that 
er of i girl is more on her guard in the city and is no longer the 
s. It carefree, careless person of camp. Perhaps this changed response 
ud an can be tied up to the complete change in body tension and posture 
d the of these girls when they return to New York City from the country. 
idan Their bodies become tense and strained, and lose their carefree 
more relaxation as soon as they enter the busy metropolis where many 
. the of them assume again, after pleasant relief, heavy responsibill- 
the ies. ‘**Do you often experience periods of loneliness?’’ follows 
next with 5 changes to adjusted responses in the home. One can 
a the understand this change when he realizes the close attachments 
f the that exist between many of these crippled girls and their parents 

, and rv other members of the family. Three or six weeks away from 
cored them is a lot and often endured only with much loneliness on 
Saco the part of the campers. Each of questions #16, #21, #23 and 
spi +25 also had 5 changes to adjusted responses in the home. 

— Is there any correlation between the degree of handicap and 
aed the neurotic seore of these girls? Using the groupings of the 
penal ten judged most handicapped and the ten judged least handi- 
pare capped by at least 3 of the 4 camp counsellors, the average neu- 
a rotic score for each of these two groups was computed. It was 

. ‘ound that the ten considered the most handicapped had an aver- 


ive score of 71.1, while the ten considered the least handicapped 
ad an average seore of 60.2. It would seem, then, that there 
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is a real tie-up between the factors of degree of crippledness anq 
neuroticism which falls in also with Dr. Faterson’s study. 

Are the older girls in this group more neurotic than t/ 
younger? Using, once more, the two extreme groups in the 3° 


cases, we find that the average age for the ten highest seorers j. 
18.8 vears, while that for the ten lowest is 17.4 years. It seems 


logical to an objective observer that this would be the case, fr 
as these girls grow older and mature emotionally and physically 
but are deterred in making normal social adjustments because « 
their handicaps, they tend to become more and more introverted 


and neurotie. 

It is of interest to note that the girls in this group of te 
lowest scorers have an average of 4.2 children in their families 
The ten highest scorers have an average of 3.6 children per famil; 
Perhaps the larger families tend to put out better emotional! 
adjusted individuals. Certainly information that has been eat! 
ered so far seems to indicate that the only child tends to be my 
neurotic than the members of a large family.® 

Further, among the ten lowest scorers there were no broken 
homes on account of death of one or both parents, or desertior 
while among the ten highest scorers there were three such cases. 
It is beyond question that normal home life, in which both parents 
are present, is essential to the normal emotional development o! 
an individual, and that any disrupted condition of the famil 
makes such an adjustment difficult. 

It is a point of interest to note the religious makeup of these 
two extreme groups. First of all let us look at that of the entire 


Peases. It is as follows: 


Number of 


Cases 


24 Jewish T5% 
7 Catholic 21 
] Protestant 3 


With this in mind, we can better proceed to examine the two 
extreme groups. The groups of ten with the lowest neurot 


ratings has the following makeup: 


Per cent of 


Cases Religion Total 
) Jewish 50% 
! Catholie 40 


10 


Protestant 


é 
| 
il 
Per cent of 
Religion Total 
Nun 
: 6Ogburn, W. F. Family Life Today. 1928, 
¥ 


Number of 
Cases 


il 


10 
12 
19 


Perhaps, then, 


Illinois. 


1, 1930. 


October, 1932. 


d Personalities.’’ 


Ne uratic nde ( rippled (ri) Is 


The group of the highest neurotie scorers has this makeup: 


The high Jewish percentage in the most unadjusted group falls 
with the findings of Thurstone, and of Dr. Olive P. Lester and 
\\. Leslie Barnette‘ to the effect that Jewish students were more 
yeurotie than Gentile students. 
Going back to the original 43 schedules filled out in camp, an 
analysis Was made of the neurotic answers given most frequently. 
ose questions which at least two-thirds of the entire group 
uswered neurotically are the following in order of the frequency 
th which they appear: 


Number of Question® Incidence of Appearance 


udencies common to this group of crippled girls as a whole. 


ructions for Using the Personality Schedule, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 


urn, W. F. Family Life Today. 1928. 
Donald G. Physique and Intellect. New York, 1930. 
one, L. L. ‘*A Neurotic Inventory.’’ Journal of Social Psychology, Volume 


ughby, Raymond Royce. ‘‘Some Properties of the Thurstone Personality Sched- 
ule and a Suggested Revision.’’ Journal of Social Psychology, November, 1932. 

Olive P. and Barnette, W. Leslie. ‘‘Some Factors Relative to Adjusted and 
Unadjusted Personalities.’’ Journal of Juvenile Research, Vol. X\ eo. ZV; 


Lester. O. P. and Barnette, W. L. ‘‘Some Factors Relative to Adjusted and Un 


319-325, especially p. 321. 
se st on pages 424 and 425 for specifie questions. 


Per cent of 


Religion i 
Jewish 90% 
Catholie 10 


36 
33 
32 
30 
29 
29 


we may label these responses as neurotic 
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SOCIAL CONTROL OF INSANITY * 


E. GENEVIEVE MEAD 


N early times, before medicine became a science, it was a part 
| of magic and priestcraft. Insanity, like other human ailments, 
was attributed to demoniacal possession or to a spell cast upon 
one by anenemy. The records of Egyptian and Babylonian medi- 
cine describe incantations and ceremonial practices used to free 
the insane person from his demoniacal possessor or break the spell 
of his enemy. The folk lore of primitive peoples contains similai 
allusions. Flogging, burning, and blood-letting were among the 
early methods of treatment. 

During the Christian era it was long held that insanity was 
sent by God as a punishment for sin, and that it might be removed 
by sufficient prayer and sacrifice. It has been noted, however, that 
neither the pagan civilizations nor the Christians relied entirely 
upon the supernatural. They used also herbs and drugs for the 
cure of insanity. 

In the Middle Ages many individuals suffering from mental 
disease were confined in monasteries where they were submitted 
to physical torture in order to drive out the demons. Outside the 
monasteries, insane persons were burned, hanged, and drowned 
because it was believed that they were practicing witchcraft. 

Even after insanity came to be regarded as a disease there was 
little improvement in treatment. It is said that the first hospital 
for the insane was opened in Jerusalem in 491 A.D. But another 
did not appear until the twelfth century, when the ‘‘House of 
Grace’’ at Bagdad was opened for patients with mental disease. 
Garrison, in his ‘‘History of Medicine’’ states: ‘*The Arabians 
were far ahead of their European contemporaries in their kindly 
treatment of the insane.’’ The first European ‘‘insane asylum’’ 
was St. Mary of Bethlehem, which was converted from a monas- 
tery into a hospital in 1547. This soon became known as ‘‘ Bed- 
lam’’, a theme for artists, depicting infernal horrors. Both at 
‘*Bedlam’’ and at the Viennese Narrenthrum, or ‘‘Lunatic’s 
Tower’’ admission was charged for the public to go in and watch 
the inmates, as an amusement. 


* Received and acknowledged November 2, 1935. 
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Social Control of Insanity $31 


sven during a greater part of the eighteenth century little had 
n accomplished besides the opening of several new asylums. 
harmless insane were allowed to roam about at large. The 
verous were confined in asylums, houses of correction, jails, 
orhouses, ete. They were frequently kept with criminals and 
e afflicted with all sorts of foul diseases. They were put in 


tarvation. 

Humanitarian interest in the insane began in France with 
Pinel. During the French Revolution, at the risk of his own life, 

struck off their chains and placed them in hospitals where they 
vould be eared for by sympathetic persons. In the United States 

leader of this humanitarian movement was Dorothea Dix. 

squirol, who succeeded Pinel in 1810, vigorously followed up 
his reforms in regimen and housing. He founded ten new asylums, 
and gave the first course of lectures in psychiatry ever offered. 
By the end of the nineteenth century modern psychiatry had a 
cood start, thanks to suen men as Kraepelin, Bleuler, and others. 
The movement had begun which has changed the insane asylums 
from places of confinement for the dangerous insane, to hospitals 
for the treatment and care of the mentally sick. 

In the United States such leaders as Adolf Meyer, William A. 
White, and Thomas W. Salmon began to teach that there is no 
sharp demarcation between the mentally sick and the mentally 
well, and that mental disease should be regarded as any other 
disease—that the patient is not to be blamed nor his family humil- 
iated, and that such so-called insanity is preventable and curable. 

However, at the opening of the twentieth century this view had 
not been publicly accepted, nor was it generally understood by the 
profession. The humanitarian enthusiasm began to die. Hospitals 
failed to fulfill their claims, and reverted to mere places of con- 
fnement. Some asylums were dehospitalized and standards in 
general fell. But between 1900 and 1920 a revolution took place 
in the eare of the insane. Mechanical restraint of the violent was 
ibolished, the new psychiatry became more widely accepted, pre- 
vention eame to the forefront, and insanity was recognized as a 
‘orm of illness, not a crime. 

Along independent lines of thought, the workers in psychology 
aud in psyehiatry had advanced toward a conception of many 
mental hygiene principles. Among the forces which contributed 
to this new point of view was the emphasis which psychiatrists 
such as Meyer and Healy began to place on environment, expe- 
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rience, and habit formation as causes of the psychosis. Such 
conception constituted a basis for successful treatment and pr 
vention which became the keynote of the new movement. The one 
usually credited with being the father of this movment is Clifford 
Beers. Beers was a New Haven boy who graduated from Ya\; 
in 1897. In 1900 he became insane and for three years Was con 
fined in various public and private hospitals of Connecticut. Afte) 
his discharge he determined to devote himself to the improvement 
of the lot of the insane. In 1908 he wrote a story of his life, 
entitled, ‘*A Mind That Found Itself’’. The purpose of this bo: 
was to call the attention of the publie to the inhumane and unin 
telligent treatment given to the mentally sick. About the san 
time he started The Connecticut Society for Mental Hygiene. \ 
year later the National Committee for Mental Hygiene was 
founded with Beers as its secretary; and he later became active 
in the movement throughout many countries. 

It is only during the past thirty years under the influence of 
mental hygiene and modern psychiatry, that treatment has pro 
eressed from the stage of custodial care to that of scientific cura 
tive effort. 

Great effort has been made to have the State care for the 
insane. State institations are of two types: state hospitals for 
treatment and confinement, and ‘*psychopathie hospitals’’, for 
preliminary examidaation and diagnosis. The acute insane are 
now usually cared for by the State, but the great expense of pro 
viding for the increasing numbers of the chronic insane, led to a 
suspension of their transfer from the almshouses to specialized 
asylums. The state of New York, as a result of the Willard Report 
in 1865, determined to remove all the insane from the almshouses, 
but because of the expense, it was thirty years before the State 
was able to assume the care of the insane not in private institu 
tions. In 1900 Massachusetts passed a law declaring that all 
insane should be cared for by the State. This system has been 
followed by many other states, especially in the West. 

In 1908 10 per cent of the almshouse inmates were insane, and 
22 per cent were either feeble-minded or epileptic. The special 
institutions for the insane were so overcrowded that many of thi 
insane remained in the almshouses. 

In the past is was feared that some sane persons might be 
committed by mistake. However, the decision as to sanity is now 


primarily a medical question, whereas the old method was to 
treat it as a legal one. The person ‘‘charged’’ with insanity was 
brought into court and tried before a jury. Detention, which was 
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merly in jail with criminals, was injurious both to the ques- 
ibly insane and to the criminals. In former times it was the 
of the sheriff to escort an insane person to the institution in 

) he was to be confined. But this custom gave way to that of 

ne a regular attendant to perform this duty; and if the patient 

woman ora girl, a female escort is provided. 

The history of the amelioration of the conditions of the insane 

arked by the decline of mechanical and medical restraint. The 

dicines consisted chiefly of quieting drugs and narcotics. Me- 

nical restraint is said to so infuriate a patient that it will finally 

him. And seclusion produces a state of mind from which 
is a welcome relief. 

The first State asylums in this country were small, usually 

ommodating about 300 persons. Then came the mammoth 

tutions; but these provided less individual care and treatment. 
later came the tendency to build around a hospital, cottages, 
» families of the insane in the care of proper attendants can 

“n relative seclusion. At present some of the best new institu- 

~ are built wholly upon the colony plan. With this modification 

tendency towards State care has been greatly strengthened. 

In 1908 70 per cent of the total insane were eared for in county 
isvlums for chronic patients and 30 per cent in large State hospi 
tale for acute cases. Dr. Burr’s objections to county asylums are: 

cence of hospital idea; lack of medical oversight; lack of suffi 

ont attendants: lack of standards of care prescribed and enforced 
central authority; and lack of both State and local supervision. 

The idea of segregation and of special provision for the harm 

<< chronie insane has been carried out in Massachusetts to the 
oint of boarding out selected patients. This placing-out system 
not much more economical than asylum eare, but it has proved 

v satisfactory in selected cases. 

Fewer patients are being cared for in private institutions, for 

has been found that some of the gravest abuses of the insane 

ve grown up in these private homes or retreats. 

After the classification by sex, and in the South by color, the 

ereat division is between the acute (and usually curable) and 
» chronie (and uncurable). To increase the possibility of cure 

‘< desirable to have a small institution in order that more 

lividual attention may be had. However, it is difficult to make 

mall institution pay or to keep it going at all. Experts have 
itated for the separation of the two classes, but the ordinary 
zen objects on the grounds that it emphasizes the hopelessness 
the chronie insane. In states where this classification has been 
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tried it has resulted in considerable saving and in better treatmen} 
of the curable insane. 

Next comes the separation of the criminals from the non 
criminals. Some states have treated them as imsane, and some 
have treated them as criminals. It has been found that the best 
policy is to have a separate asylum for the insane criminal. 

The segregation of the epileptics and the distinctly feeble 
minded is also important. The epileptics, especially, annoy the 
other inmates. And they require special treatment which they 
can have properly only in a special institution. Further classi 
fication within the institution is necessary to bring together those 
who do not irritate each other, and to segregate the filthy and 
unmanageable. In large institutions the wards are sometimes too 
large for this. 

The influence of charity in diminishing the death-rate probably 
accounts somewhat for the increase in the proportion of insane to 
the total population. The mere lengthening of their lives by better 
care greatly increases their relative and absolute numbers. 
Whether or not this is favorable depends upon one’s point of view. 
From the religious standpoint that each spark of human life should 
be preserved if possible, this is a decided improvement. But if 
viewed with the idea of the economic and social cost, it is certainly 
a disadvantage to society, to which many of these insane are abso- 
lutely worthless. The question also arises here, as to whether or 
not children born with incurable mental disease or with syphilis, 
should be immediately done away with, since they will never be of 
any use to themselves and will be a hindrance to society. 

According to Davie, treatment of the insane has passed through 
three stages, and is now in the fourth. The first period—in which 
insanity was thought to be due to witchcraft and was dealt with 
accordingly, he terms the demonological. The second period was 
that of dungeons and chains, during which the insane were treated 
brutally as criminals. The third, was the era of humanitarianism 
and empirical treatment. And the fourth, is the present period 
of scientific study, rational treatment, and preventive medicine, in 
which insanity is recognized as a ‘‘disease, not a doom 
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ONCOMITANTS OF ADJUSTMENT AND MALADJUST- 
MENT IN COLLEGE STUDENTS * 


By FRED McKINNEY 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, COLUMBIA, MO. 


\ HAT are the characteristies ot well adjusted and ot poorly 
‘Y adjusted individuals? Wherein do these two groups of 
persons differ? Specifically, what items in the personal 
story, daily conduct, interests and attitudes of the two extremes 
at variance? In most general treatments on mental hygiene 
d personality one will find some discussion as to the prineiples 
hich lead to effective inner adjustment.’ These usually consist 
veneral statements, as: Live in the present; develop avoca- 
mal interests; avoid incompatible habits; ete. These truths 
ive arisen from numerous sources, some of them from everyday 
social interaction, others from a study of the mental pathologies. 
(ieneral statements of this character are of value in directing 
ehavior but unless they can be transferred into precepts of a 
specific character mentioning everyday activities their value is 
limited. 
Numerous recent articles call attention to the presence of mal- 
adjustment among college students, but there has been a conspic- 
uous absence of empirical studies on the well adjusted personality 
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or direct comparisons of maladjusted and well adjusted ind 
viduals.” 

It is the object of this experiment to study specific characte, 
istics of the adjudged well adjusted and poorly adjusted colleg 
students in terms of personality test scores and ratings, persona] 
history, and daily habitual conduct. 


METHOD 

One member of each of the larger social fraternities and 
several independent students living in large boarding houses on 
the campus of the University of Missouri were chosen by 
experimenter to interview fellow members as to their choice of 
best and least adjusted men in their respective groups. It was 
planned to choose students to do this interviewing who were 
conscientious, highly motivated, able to carry out instructions 
well, interested in psychology, had the scientific attitude, and 
would not divulge the object of the experiment. 

Kach of the men who had been chosen to do the interviewing 
was called into the office privately and told that he had been 
selected from his fraternity to be invited to assist in the pe 
formance of a psychological experiment. He was strongly urged 
to make it known if he would not be interested in becoming 
affiliated with the experiment for any reason whatsoever. Thy 
object and significance of the experiment as well as the indis 
pensable part he would play in the collection of the data wer 
explained. He was told that a man with qualifications similar to 
his had been selected from each of the larger fraternities aud 
hoarding houses and had been asked to cooperate in the sam 
fashion. 

All of the students who were presented with the plan of thi 
experiment agreed to do the interviewing, and they reported wit 


very few exceptions excellent codperation on the part of thei 
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nd fellow students who were interviewed. Fifteen of the fraternity 
and the three non-fraternity men proved to be well chosen 
e! .s they collected the desired information within the limits of the 
eg rime specified. They interviewed a total of 462 fellow students. 
mal \ few of the men who had volunteered to do the interviewing met 
bstacles of one sort or another and did not have the information 
time for the selected students to be included in the experiment 
efore the close of the academic year. 

and \fter each man had expressed an interest in codperating in 
on project the details of the interviewing procedure were 
the explained. Kach man was supplied with a statement including a 
of definition of adjustment which was to be memorized and recited 
Was ) al expressive manner before each member of the fraternity as 

ere » was being interviewed. The statement is: 


Say, (name of man), who would you say is the best adjusted man 
‘house, the man with the most wholesome personality, the best poised 
lual? Now, not the fellow you like the best, nor necessarily the 
ing fellow who is the most popular, but the man who best fits into his surround- 
een ngs, who has not marked peculiarities, or who is in no way unbalanced; a 
To n without marked inhibitions or inconsistencies, a fellow with ease of 
sponse... . Now name the second best adjusted man.”’ 
rh, He was told to expect from some of his more sophisticated 
7 others a reply similar to ‘*‘ What do you want to know that for?’ 
| le was advised to have an answer ready or to say something 
e effect, ‘*T have been reading an article on the well-adjusted 
ersonality and it set me to thinking about the adjustment and 
ise of some of the men in our house.’ After he had been sue 
essful in learning from his frater the best adjusted men he was 
isk without hesitation, ‘*‘Well, who would vou say are the two 
t adjusted men,—men who lack the qualities I just mentioned?’ 


In this wise the interviewer obtained from each of his house- 
ates his opinions as to the two best and two poorest adjusted 
embers of their group. He used this information to make a 

le which he brought into the office, showing in the opinion of 

the students in the house the best and poorest adjusted. 

These men did not all work at the same time. The project ex- 
tended over an entire semester. The interviews in the houses and 
the experimental appointments were distributed to prevent atten- 

on, publicity, and curiosity regarding the motive. Another factor 


s was true in a number of cases, as the students selected had been interested in 
ility and adjustment and had been reading in the field. 
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was that assistants in the experiment could spare only a ce 
number of hours a week.* Only one student apparently linked ¢| 
interview and the experiment that followed some weeks later 


The students who interviewed their fraternity brothers 
that in doing this interviewing they were participating in a 
teresting experiment and that those who would be chosen as { 
well adjusted constituents of the experiment would be flatte: 
whereas, those chosen as poorly adjusted students would be a 
Many of these poorly adjusted students were promptly named 
problems in the fraternity. All individuals participating iy 
experiment realized that their confidence would be respected 


Irom the tables showing the opinions of the occupants ot 


house regarding their best and poorest adjusted fellows, 


were selected those named most frequently and those named secon 


most frequently as best and as poorest adjusted. These me 
were sent letters on university stationery simply asking them | 


call at the experimenter’s office. 

Upon arrival in response to the letter each student was aske 
into a private office, seated, and told that he had been selected 
with 60 or 80 other students for an experiment in the field of per- 
sonality. The experiment was explained as one which was to 
include representatives of all types of students on the campus 
law students, students in the Arts and Science College, engineer 
ing students, pre-medical students, commerce students, and jour 
nalism students. It was explained that this experiment woul 
consume a little over an hour of their time and in return for this 
they would learn certain facts about themselves for the tests to 
be given them were standard tests, had been administered to a 
number of other students, and norms had been established. After 
the tests had been explained to them they were asked if they cared 
to participate in the experiment. If they expressed interest, a! 
appointment was made at that time. Only one student declined to 
participate after he had answered the letter, and his reason was 
the great amount of school work he was carrying. 

At the time of the appointment the adjudged well and poor!) 
adjusted students were given: (1) a questionnaire concerning pec’ 
sonal history, responded to orally by the subject in the presence 
of three graduate students; (2) a short free association test of 2» 
selected words; (3) The Thurstone Personality Schedule; and (+) 


4 These students, Hershel Kerr, Clifford Backstrom, and C. B. Smith, were finan 
through the C.W.A, 
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racterization on a rating blank by three mature graduate 


i th, 


The personal history questionnaire consisted of five see- 


Si Kirst, some miscellaneous questions were asked. They 
ided name, home town and population, class in college, frater 

s th ty, age, birth order, whether parents are living, age and vocation 
rents, and any remarks the subject wanted to make regard 
foster parents, divorces, ete. 

d as (he second section consisted of facts concerning the physical 
fion of the subject; namely, height, weight, past or present 
ss, facial scars, defects and blemishes, and bodily defects. 

of Then, facts showing the ability and scholastic achievement of 
subject were secured. They included intelligence score 

eon secured from dean’s office), high school ranks, amount of 

me bE S, M, 1, F, earned at the Universtiy of Missouri, honors in gram- 

m | r school, high school or college.’ 

(he fourth section dealt with facts concerning inferests and 

fual conduct. Membership in a chureh and frequency otf 


ttendanee, degree of interest in religion, vocational choice, 
per- cili¢ preparations made for a vocation, the number of hours a 
is to uth occupied with parlor games, as bridge, chess, checkers, ete., 
us ‘ie number of hours each month occupied with men’s indoor 
nee! mes, as poker, pool, bowling, ete., the number of dates and dances 
jour ended, and the number of shows seen per month were some of 
‘ould t facts recorded in this section. In addition, in this connection, 
this vy were asked to name school subjects holding special interest 
ts to them, and the extra-curricular activities in which they pai 
to a pated. They were also asked to name their dominant interests, 
\fter ely ten strongest worries, and their ten strongest hates or dis 
ared .. After the interview had been completed they were taken 
t. al : by the experimenter and asked privately in an offhand 
ad to er, as though a few items had been omitted, two more items 
was s section. They were asked if they had any feelings of in 

itv, and the number of heterosexual fixations (defined to 
yorly as strong attractions for the opposite sex) sine 
pel 
ence The last section on ambitions and accomplis? mocnts consisted 
of 25 i complete record of the school athletic teams to which the sub 
1 (4) eans excellent; S, superior; M, medium; I, inferior; 1 

l are earned by 25 per cent of a class on the average; 
nanced r vy about 25 per cent of a class on the average; and } 


ss on the average. 
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ject belonged, the offices he had held in his life both related 
school activity and extra school offices; the remunerative positions 
held and their duration, and honors won outside of school. | 
ther, these interrogations were made: What evidence can 
give to show that you have been a leader in an organizati 
Have you ever W ritten anything that has been published any whi 
Have you ever initiated any scheme to produce money > Have vo 
ever started any clubs, movements, organizations, ete. ? 

Before the experiment began, every effort was made to allo 
the subjects to feel at ease im what was purposely a difficult so 
ituation, designed to elicit different reactions from different sul 
jeets. They were introduced to the eraduate students assist! 
‘in the experiment, who sat across the table from them and rated 
air prevailed during the questioning to relieve extreme tenstol 

(2) The free association test was viven immediately at 


them as they gave items from their personal history. An info) 


termination of the interview, before the subject left the intervi 
table. First, the subject was viven a free chain association test 
he was told to close his eyes and mention the first ten words 1 
eame to his mind. The time and words were recorded. The su! 
ject was requested to close his eyes so that he would not men 
objects in the environment. Then the response to the following 2 
stimulus words, which had been selected trom the Kent-Rosa 
list was recorded on a mimeographed blank. Time of respo 
to the tenth of a second was determined by means of a stop wate 
During this test the subject had his eyes open. The words | 


r 


Sickness, man, black, hand, short, fruit, woman, cold, slow, anger, £ 
trouble, hard, dream, yellow, justice, boy, health, bible, bath, religion, whis 


key, thief, bed, tobaceo, cheese, afraid. 


These words were celocted from the entire list because it was 
lieved that they were the most suitable for disclosing some 0! 
complexes a college student might have. Possibly other words 
more suggestive of complexes would have shown even great 
differences but the Kent Rosanoff list was selected because 0! 
detailed norms accompanying the list. 

(3) The Thurstone Personality Schedule was completed by th 
subject in another experimental room where he had privacy. | 
followed the free association test and was preceded by a shor 
explanation of some of the objects of the test. The subject was 
asked if he would be ‘nterested in the results of this test as cou 
pared with the norms. When he expressed interest it was eX 
plained that the results would be valueless unless he made 4 
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al effort to be frank. The experimenter went on, ‘tL noticed 
| first took this test myself there was a tendeney to answer 
questions in the manner which would elevate my self-esteem 
than in a frank manner which truly deseribed my per 
tv. You will find the same difficultv, and, of course, since 
e interested in really learning some facts about vourself vou 
urb this natural tendency.”’ 
{) While the subjeet was completing the Personality Schedule 
duate students and experimenter filled out the rating 
These blanks were not entirely in the form of rating 
The first section, which was on appearance, resembled a 
scale in that there were three degrees accompanied bv a 
ition of each degree for each item mentioned. The items 
press of suit, cleanliness of shave, cleanliness of clothes, 
of clothes, haireomb, cleanliness of hands. Then their physi 
was rated on the scale of 5.) Very good looks were rated 
represented average looks, 5 represented an ‘tugly’’ 
second section of the sheet included 62 descriptive adjee 
to be used by the experimenter and assistants in character 
their reaction to the subject. They were to underline those 
tives which described the subject to them. The adjectives 
chosen before the study by all four experimenters. They are 
itually exclusive, but they all had a different meaning to 
vperimenters. They had been defined and a copy of their 
tion was kept by each of the experimenters. The subject 
characterized by any adjective only when there was little 
in the experimenter’s mind that the subject revealed the 
in a marked degree. 
three assistants spent the time during the questionnaire 
iew observing the subject in terms of items on the rating 
and making brief, inconspicuous notes. The ratings were 
ompared until each man had completed his blank. The 
lives are given, together with their frequency of use in beth 
ps, under **Results’’. 
might be poimted out at this time that, whereas this study 
originally intended to collect data concerning adjustment and 
adjustment in college students, there later developed a clinical 
spect which had not been anticipated. It developed that this 
nique adopted for the purpose mentioned above might also 


serve to secure data on which to begin a clinical study of a college 


tudent having adjustmental difficulties. 
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Practically every student returned after the experiment 
been completed to ascertain how he compared with others. 
There were four forms of data then, that were shown to 
subject—(1) facts from the individual’s personal history, 
cerning his accomplishments and previous experiences, (2) 
free association test results, (3) his psychoneurotie score, 
(4) the opinions of the assistants and experimenter of his bel: 
under the trying social situation. The relationship between these 
various approaches to the individual’s personality, and the rela 
tionship of his personality trends to the average of those of 
The significance of each of the varions 


group were pointed out. 
measures was discussed, and questions from the subject were 


encouraged, 
Although this is not a thorough clinical picture it is a rath 
extensive survey of various aspects of the personality, and fo: 


students who are not grossly maladjusted it serves in demon 


strating to them the possible causes for their lack of adjustmen 


and opens a Way to remedial suggestions. 


RESULTS 
The seores on the Thurstone Pe rsonality Schedule show 
statistically reliable difference between the two groups (Table | 
This amounts to a further validation of the Thurstone Schedul 
in that it separates two groups of students distinguished by th 


fellows as well and poorly adjusted students. 
Qne interesting matter deserves consideration in this conn 


tion. Thurstone classifies a subject as emotionally maladjust: 
if he has 60 or more maladjusted responses on the questionnaire, 
and as needing psychiatric advice if he has 80 or more malad just 
responses. Of the adjudged well adjusted students in this study, 
four were in the emotionally maladjusted group and one in 
vroup needing psychiatric advice. None of these five men would 


impress the uninitiated as poorly adjusted, in fact, as wil 
remembered, they were selected by their associates because tly 
were thought to be very well adjusted. None was characterized 
unfavorably by the interviewers and several were rated v 
favorably. They all showed other indices of some maladjustment 
aside from the Thurstone test so that their scores cannot } 
explained as being the results of an error. In the post-expe! 
mental interview they gave evidence of having conflicts. Seve: 
of these subjects had insight into their maladjustment and 
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matter openly. It might be well to turn to a considera 


these five men. 


is a senior, is 6 feet tall, weighs 185 pounds. He is a fraternity 


wlged well adjusted by his group. He has a vood athletic record 
niversity but a poor academic record. His father, previous to 
as a clerk. This occupational status is below the average 


rroup. Tle is an only ehild. His home is in a town of 35,000 popu 
Iie made a good athletic record throughout the lower erades and 
ool. tle attends church about once a month Ile has made a 


mal choice Ile has had a number of fixations on thre OPpPoOsite sex, 


t 12 dates a month. Ile claims that his strongest worries are get 

ong with girls, getting grades, avoiding making enemies, and 
ier’s welfare. Ile states several specific causes for feelings of 
ty. He is shy and sensitive, has shown little leadership exce 


t in 
Ile believes himself very jealous, and has a number of 

ns of people. He has held several offices in college and has a varied 
‘tensive vocational reeord. This man was characterized by four of 
present during the oral questionnaire as well mannered; as calm 
asculine by three; as industrious, sincere, friendly, and likeable by 
llis free association test shows his responses to be slower than the 
for his own group, and about the same as that of the poorly 
rroup.  Ilis association responses have less community value 
iverage of both groups. Tle has 62 maladjusted responses in terms 


Thurstone Personality Schedule. 


“1-vear-old sophomore engineering student. is 5 
ches tall, and weighs 162 pounds. Tle is a fraternity man, from a 
SO00,000. Both parents are living. Ilis father is a salesman. His 
ws slight indications of a previous affliction of aene. In = spite 
fact that he was in the lowest quarter of his graduating class in 

e high school, he has made excellent grades in college and has won 


tic honors. He has been a member of athletic teams throughout 
ool career. He has made no vocational decision vet. Ile mentions 
and a girl as his two strongest worries at present Ile was « xp lled 
of drinking, from a well known eastern university after having 
doa scholarship there. This he states was such a jolt that he has 
iently been motivated to earn a good college record lle asserts 


adolescent affliction of aene had much to do with his behavior 
till bothered by it, and believes it to be much more eonspicuous 

Ile has started several clubs, has been very active in his frater- 
| has recently been elected president. Ile has held a considerable 
of offices, and has a rather extensive occupational histor Ile 
reat interest in the discussion of his difficulties and volunteered 


itement that this study had been most helpful Ile was characterized 


r of those present during the oral questionnaire as well-mannered 
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iystrious. ‘lwo adjudged him calm, likeable, and cooperati 


i 


classed as above the average in facial features. This is interesting 


‘n view of his strong feeling regarding his looks. His free asso 
scores show a slower response than that of his own group, but sl! 
higher than the poorly adjusted group. His records do not show 
blocks or individual responses ,; however, he has s4 maladjusted resp 
‘n terms of the Thurstone Personality Schedule. 


RS II. is a senior, is 21 years of age, 6 feet tall, and 165 pounds 
cht. He is a fraternity man, the son of a business executive in a 
16.000. Tle is an average student. He has belonged to athletic 
hrouvhout his school career. He was a member and captain of one varsit 
term at the time of the experiment. Ile has been very popular in | 
chool and college. He has held offices in a number of outstanding can 
oreanizations. and was elected to a national military honor while i 


lege, Ile is shy, claims feelings of inferiority when attempting to 


He feels that his worries are about his future success in business. I] 
has had some fixations on the opposite sex, and has some dates each mont 
He asserts. however, that he feels shy around girls. He has had some oc 
pational experience. He rated quite high on appearance. Ile was 
judged by four of those present during the oral questionnaire as likeal 
as masculine and well-mannered by three; two judged him relaxed, coo 
erative, good-sport, and cheerful. His association responses contain thre: 
blocks. and four individual responses. His time is faster than the averas 
of his group—the well-adjusted group. He has 63 maladjusted responses 


on the Thurstone Personality Sehedule. 


QIK. is a 19-vear-old freshman. He is 5 feet, 81% inches tall, ar 
weighs 145 pounds. His home is in a city of 400,000. He has been sick 
for some time, has had heart trouble. He states he has had a nervou 


breakdown. He belonged to some athletic teams in grade and high scho 
He has had few fixations on the opposite sex, and has few dates. Ile | 
taken part in a few school activities. He has had one job in his life 
feels slightly inferior because he thinks he is frail. He was adjudged | 
four of those present during the oral questionnaire as likeable and well 
dressed: and as relaxed, cheerful, and a good sport by two. He has 
very pleasant smile and is quite friendly. It is reported that he is we! 
liked by the boys at the house in which he is living. His free associat 
responses are slower than the average of both groups. The communit 
value is higher than the average of both groups. He has 66 maladjusted 
responses on the Thurstone Personality Schedule. 


C.F 1. is a 21-year-old senior. He is 6 feet, 1 inch tall and weighs 1 


pounds. He is a fraternity man, and comes from a town of 2,500 po} 
tion. His father is a merchant. Scholastically, he is slightly above t 
average, and has had a good athletic record throughout his school career 
He attends church about twice a month. He has very few dates 
asserts that he has had a considerable number of fixations on the opposi! 
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Ife is very much interested in outdoor life, and dislikes crowds and 
ers. He is anxious about what other people think and say. He is 
hy and has shown no evidences of leadership or participation in 


school activity. He made the statement that he spent considerable 
n ‘‘bull sessions’’ at the fraternity house lis association time is 
than the average for his group. He has two blocks and one indi 


response on his record. The community value of his responses ts 
than the averages of both groups. It is hard to see in terms of this 
record why he is adjudged so highly by his fellow students. [low 
he did have a good athletic record and appeared to be a **man’s 
Three of those present during the oral interview judged him as 
erative, and two as relaxed. He has 61 maladjusted responses on the 
tone Personality Schedule. 


can be seen that in the case of each of these men there is 

tent evidence of inner maladjustment, and on the other hand, 

is strone effort in the direction of adjustment with the effect 

the individual has sueceeded in appearing adjusted to his 

s. These individuals have been so successful in their overt 

wnsations that they exceed the average and are considered 

adjusted by most of their fellows. This would indicate that 

hological adjustment is a very complex process, having several 

ets. two of which are internal or subjective adjustment, and 

or social adjustment. With the exception of the above five 

es whieh were adjudged well adjusted by students and which 

below average on the Thurstone test, and also two cases which 

he discussed presently, which were adjudged poorly adjusted 

ind received Thurstone scores above average, the tests and student 

idgments agree very well. Of those adjudged well adjusted by 

the students, 10 merited seores placing them in Thurstone’s 

extremely well adjusted, and well adjusted categories, and 15 in 

the average category. Of those adjudged poorly adjusted by the 

tudents, there were only 10 in the average group, and 16 in the 

motionally maladjusted group or the group that should have 
psvehiatrie advice. 

The two students adjudged poorly adjusted but placed in the 

remely well adjusted and well adjusted categories respectivels 

the Thurstone test, need consideration. The first appears to 

e one of those individuals who are maladjusted but who have 

ipensated in the replies on the Thurstone test. His extremely 

maladjustment score, an almost impossible score, together 

th a result on the five association measures, which would place 

ui in the maladjusted group, give evidence of such compensatory 

behavior. He refused to discuss his personal problems, in fact, 
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cM denied that he has any problems that are great, evidently has 
insight, and appeared very naive in his comprehension of h 
nature. It might be well to look at some of his specific cha 
teristics. 
H.X.K. is from a city ef 800,000; is a junior in college. Hy 
t ars of 5 feet. 9 inches tall, and weighs 154 pounds. He is 
ipparently little native ability with high educational aspirations. |] 
has an athletic record which extends throughout his school ecaree! | 
as captain of a varsity team at the time of the experiment. He 
number of small jobs. He attends church regularly every Sunda) 
e seems to have very high ideals. He states that he has had no fixations 
| af the opposite sex, and has very few dates a month. When asked if he 
4 any feelings o1 inferiority he answered, ‘*No, I used to be timid 
+ made up my mind I was hurting myself.’’ His association time 
siderably higher than the average of both groups. He has six blocks 
four individual responses. His community value is very much 
oth averages He has only two maladjusted responses on the Thurst 
Personality Schedule, a score which is very seldom found. Several n 
after the experiment, a house fellow of this man came into the offi 
j the experimenter to report his queer behavior. Among some of the p: 
traits described by the individual reporting the behavior were: hv} 
driaeal tendencies, gossip, lapses during conversation, susceptibi 
suggestion, queerness in daily conduct, and silly behavior. 
we U.X.Q. is a 22-year-old junior. He is 9 feet, 11 inches tall, weighs 14 
a pounds. He is an only child. He lives in a eity of 22,000 poy 
where his father is the owner of a small industry. He has no bodily 
except a slight ocular trouble which requires him to wear glasses all 
iver) some nor honors in his school w 
participated in some athletics in grammar school. He has a large 
of dates each month, and has a ear of his own. Ile was probably Ss 
by his group because of his evocentrie condition which he expresses e 
likes and dislikes, and his lack of serious participation in anything 
of dates and personal amusement. Other than this he seems well ad) 
| At the age of 16 he started a high school fraternity. The next 
started a radio elub which is still in existence. In high school he was « 
of the school paper, on the school counell, and business mal 
of the sehool annual. Probably much of his paradoxical maladjust 
‘< due to his being the only child in his family, and possibly the cont 
i between previous success and present mediocrity. His score on the TI 
stone test places him in the well adjusted group. The adjectives used | 
deseribe him by two of the raters are cooperative, friendly, and wi 
= sed, but on describes him as energetic, calm, likeable, well manner 
‘ae and dependable, indicating that he impressed them quite favorably 


eave no hints of maladjustment. The judgment of maladjustment by 
fraternity brothers is probably merely an explanation of his inability 


unwillingness to adjust to the immediate fraternity situation. 


4 


Concomitants of Adjvustment and Maladjustment 


ro ascertain more specifically how the well adjusted student 
red from the poorly adjusted in terms of the psychoneurotic 
on the Thurstone Schedule, those items in the test which 
differentiated the groups were chosen.® Seventy-five items 
e up the final list, 72 of which had frequencies which were 
» for the maladjusted individuals. These were classified 
ler the following rubrics. The number of questions in each 
H sification, a sample of them, and the frequency of the mal 
sted and well adjusted students answering these questions in 

chien to indicate maladjustment, follow each rubric. 


ss (16 traits as: feeline that life is a great burden, desire to 


suicide, sense of remorse, etc.), 69, 17] 


ision (3 traits as: compulsion to do a thing over several times, 
: nability to make up one’s mind, ete.), 25, 40; 
() rnic and nervous disturbances 15 traits as: heart sounding in ears 
preventing sleep, regard of oneself as a nervous person, inability to 
sit still without fidgeting, ete.), 49, 139: 
of self-confidence (4 traits as: becoming discouraged easily, re 
uctance to assume responsibility, ete.), 55, 60; 
Sel f-consciousness (6 traits as: being bothered by people watching while 
it work, difficulty in passing urine in presence of others, self-con 
sciousness When reciting in elass, ete.), 51, 94; 
s 14 ilsiveness (4 traits as: saying things on the spur of the moment 
which are regretted later, habit of contradicting people, etc. ), 20, 45; 
Nensitiveness (3 traits as: feelings easily hurt, sensitiveness in relation 
to certain subjects, ete.), 24, 45; 
proiwe tende nCleSs (13 traits as: opinions of others as being self 
seeking or malicious, intense dislike of many people, belief that 
others find fault with one more than deserved, ete.), 35, 119; 
l of social tendencies (14 traits as: difficulty in starting conversa 
. tion with strangers, difficulty in making friends, more interested in 
ooks than people, ete.), To, 164; 
Unhappy early life $! traits as: pleasure in plaving alone as a ehild, 
other children regarded him as different, ete.), 7, 30; 
- lnelassified (1 trait: preference of participation in competitive intel 
Jenin lectual amusement to athletie contests), 3, 7 
ntras! ere were only three items in which the well-adjusted group was 
sed 1 tem was chosen arbitrarily as differentiating between the two groups when the 
1 we e between th frequencies was 5 (if the frequencies wert below 12) or 8 if the 
s were higher than 12). A number of items were included even though the 
nere ce between the traits was lower than these criteria, but in these cases the item 
‘ r to several other items which were differentiating. The item was thus chosen 
was collaborative. 
N first number is the total frequency for the well adjusted group, the second for 
ty al rly adjusted group. This sequence will be found throughout the paper when 


gross totals are given. 
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higher in frequency of maladjusted answers. They are: L; 
easily, feel well rested in the morning, and plan work ahead. 
total frequency for the well-adjusted was 31, for the ma 
justed 18, 

lmpulsiveness, lack of social tendencies, and self-conscious 
are similar to three of the four factors reported by Guilford 
his analysis of the factors in introversion-extraversion. — |) 
of these classifications the poorly-adjusted group was much h 
in frequency. This raises the question as to whether this 
is not more introverted. A test of introversion-extraversion 
not given because some of these items are included in Thursto 
test, and because of the limitation in time. However, 28 of G 
ford’s 35 items (mentioned by several authors as diagnosti 
introversion-extraversion) were found to be very similar to ite 
in the Thurstone Schedule. These were used to differentiat 
eroups, and the poorly adjusted group was again found to 
more introverted in that the gross tabulation is 287 for this grou 
as compared with 222 for the well adjusted group. 

A second generally accepted measure of maladjustment o 
indication of complexes which was used here is the free associat: 
test. As was pointed out above, two types of association tests 
were given, one without a specific stimulus for each word—th 
free chain association, and one with a specific stimulus for each 
single response—the Kent-Rosanoff Association Test. In the cas: 
of the latter, the Kent-Rosanoff tables were consulted and t! 
frequeney of each response in terms of the thousand previous! 
tested college students was secured. The average frequency 
those responses which were common with the tables was caleulat 
for each subject. This is referred to as the community value 
responses. Whenever a word was not found in the table, it 
classed as an individual response. A block was defined as a respor 
which took more than 3.9 seconds, an interval far above the averay 
for even the poorly adjusted group. A rough index of the range 
association time was obtained by ascertaining the differen 
hetween an average of the two highest response times and the | 
lowest response times. All of the data in Table I on the asso 
tion test indicate longer time and more atypical responses fo: 
the poorly adjusted group. 

There are more blocks, more individual responses, a great 
average range of time, and fewer responses common to col! 


ford, J. P. and Guilford, R. B. An Analysis of the Factors in a Typi 


Introversion-Extraversion. J. of Abn. & Soe. Psychol., 1934, 28, 377-399 
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nts in the poorly adjusted group. None of the measures 1s 
eally reliable. The consistency of the trends, however, 


‘onificance to the differences. Results from the free chain 
tion show the well adjusted group to mention people (21-5), 


sex (7-0). and amusements (30-15), more often, and 


posite 
tive (2-12). and uncommon (6-17) wor le This 


ith the findines in connection with interests and worr 


nentioned presently, It was also found that the poor! 
| eave sentences about twice as often as the well adjust: 


well adjusted mentioned colors almost three times as often 


j 


poorly adjusted. The first circumstance may be interpreted 


other atypical response, and the second, the mentioning o} 
r might indieate a ereater emphasis on the more beautiful 
Ui of the world, if one may venture an interpretation of such 
eC line. Thus, the findings of the free association tests cor 
0 vate these of the Personality Schedule in separating the two 
ro ys in the directions indicated by their fellow students. This 
hecomes in a measure, a further validation of the free 
it 0 cociation technique in diagnosing maladjustment. 
at Che other data which clearly separate the two groups are those 
beats owine from the rating and judging technique. The number of 
uh ‘mes each of the 62 adjectives was used to characterize each group 
eacl tabulated. The well adjusted individuals appeared: relaxed 
H4-27), likeable (68-28), talkative (28-14), cooperative (49-37), 
balanced (17-3), ‘good sport’? (18-7), cheerful (51-15), 
mas ndly (54-25), witty (8-1), masculine (29-2), humorous (14-4), 
| tvpe’’ (8-0), self-confident (11-6), sociable (14-4), 
lal ependable (28-12), wholesome (20-9), well dressed (24-12). All 
. these traits show rather large differences between the two 
esas ups. A few of the adjectives are given next which show small 
sax ferences between the groups and are rarely used in characteriz 
dels the poorly adjusted group. They are: poised (4-0), frank 
enthusiastic (2-0), and tactful (3-1). These are often 
en nonvyms or close in meaning to some of the others in the list 
ud this might explain their infrequent use. 
pies The second group of adjectives includes those on which the 


as mency is greater for the poorly adjusted group. One of the 
t striking faets about this group is the small frequencies as 
ared with the first group of favorable adjectives. This may 
to caution on the part of the interviewers in making 
favorable characterizations, or to a more positive appearance 
| demeanor on the part of the well adjusted group. 
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The poorly adjusted group was characterized by the follo 
adjectives: eonscientious (13-19), shy (4-15). cool (aloof) (5 
submissive (6-11), worried (1-8), sensitive (5-153), stiff 
awkward (0-5), nervous (2-13), stubborn (0—4), literal-m 
(2-7), apathetic (1-9), and uneasy (1-10). As in the case o 
other group of adjectives there were some adjectives use: 
frequently than others. They are: suspicious (0-2), puen 
(0-2), queer (0-2), depressed (0-2), and pessimistic (0-2). ‘I 
were used only two times each for characterizing a poorly adj 
individual, and at no time used to characterize a member of! 
other group. 

The next group of adjectives are those for which there is 
tively little difference in frequency between the two groups. T! 
are: calm (47-41), energetic (17-12), industrious (28-20) 
lethargic (4-6). In addition to these are some others with sma 
frequencies: aggressive, polite, well-mannered, sincere, co 
and eynieal. 

Table | shows the average number of words underlined } 
experimenters, and the average number of words duplicated 
each individual by different experimenters. The latter meas 
shows how well two or more experimenters agreed as to thi 
acterization of the individual. The table shows a_ differe 
hetween the two scores which is clearly reliable in the numb 
words underlined showing the well adjusted group to be chi: 
terized by more adjectives and to elicit more agreement an 


the experimenters as to their characterization. Average scor 


in Table I, listing the ratings‘on the part of the graduate studi 
assisting in the experiment, of the facial features and perso 
appearance, show the well adjusted group to be slightly h 
than the poorly adjusted group. These assistants had no 
edge as to how the subjects had been classified by their associ 
Another factor which separated the groups distinctly, in t 
probably one of the most diagnostic of factors was the so« 
lions of honor and hic in colleve and extra college acti 


ties held by the student. Eight of the well adjusted group belong 


toa social honorary fraternity as compared with none in the ot 
group. Four of the well adjusted group were on current va! 
teams; one of the other group was a member of a team. Fou 
the well adjusted group were chosen student leaders among 
named by the college annual; none had been chosen from the poo! 
adjusted group. Twelve of the first group had outstanding off 


in university organizations; four in the second group had bee! 
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d to such offices, and these four offices were of minor impor 
Twenty-two of the well adjusted group held fraternity 
- three of the poorly adjusted group held such offices. Four 
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ng if the well adjusted also held regional offices; none of the poorly 
OO! sted held any of these offices. Table I shows a reliably greater 
oft er of evidences of leadership for the well adjusted group. 
heel rroup also had started more organizations, had held a reliably 
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ereater number of offices in organizations, and had won 
honors outside of school. The only field in which the ) 
adjusted group seemed to surpass slightly was that of 
The average number of articles published by ‘the poorly ad 
0 was slightly above that by the well adjusted group). 
more careful analysis of the honors outside of school reveal 
two achievements among the poorly adjusted the wi 
of a short story medal, and the publication of a paper on « 


dioxide recovery. In the well adjusted group the outstandin 


in county, most outstanding cadet in seven corps, delegate 1 


senting the Boy Scouts of St. Joseph, Missouri, to an internat 


unique honors were: state champion baby heeft raiser, best <1 


Boy Scout meeting held in Europe, captain of basketball 
that played in a large city finals, competing man in city 1 
tournament, co-winner of an all-city soccer team award, on 
the fitty best riflemen in the United States high schools, and 

of state physics contest. The remaining honors can be class 
in the following fields for the peorly adjusted group: atihilet 
four; Scouts, two; music and dancing, three; religion, on 
miscellaneous, one; for the well adjusted group: athletics, sev: 
teen; Scouts, four; religion, one; and miscellaneous, five. 

The organizations started by the well adjusted group can 
classed in the following fashion: high-school clubs, papers, 
debating, eight; athletics, four; religion, two; fraternity, four 
scouting, four; grammar school organizations, six; college org 
zations, four; and miscellaneous, three. In the poorly adju 


eroup they can be classed as follows: high-school clubs, pape: 
or debating, four: athletics, one; religion, two; fraternity, 
scouting, one; grammar school organizations, seven; and col 
organizations, seven. 

When the oflices held by the two eroups are tabulated, the 
which were connected with high-school organizations are 54 1 
case of the well adjusted ; 37 in the ease of the poorly adjusted 
In erammar school there are six for the well adjusted; ten fo 
poorly adjusted; in college, 98 for the well adjusted; 15 for 1 
poorly adjusted. In connection with religion there are tw 
the well adjusted; four for the poorly adjusted; in scouting, 
for the well adjusted, none for the poorly adjusted. 

In regard to physical development of the two groups, Table 
shows a very slight unreliable difference in height in favor of 1) 
poorly adjusted. The well adjusted weigh slightly more. Th 


9 The difference between the groups is unreliable. The diff./o diff 
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ence is also unreliable. The age factor, which shows the 
adjusted group to be a little more than a year younger, is 
ible and important one, and will explain some of the differ 
to be noted later. 

six of the well adjusted men have been seriously ill in 


ives, as compared with eleven of the poorly adjusted men. 


the former wears glasses all the time, whereas eight of 
tter require them constantly; two of the former have facial 
ind four of the latter; none of the tormer has boils detects, 
the latter. The differences in physical defects are very 
sting and lend support to Adler’s contention of organic 
iority. Whereas there is a number of the poorly adjusted 
physical defects, many do not have such defects, and thus 
data do not show them to be a universal concomitant of mal 
stment. 

Table I shows a slightly greater number of admitted inferior! 
for the poorly adjusted students. Since this is based upon 

subject’s own report of his feelings of inferiority, it ts difficult 
sav how reliable it is. 
\mone the familial factors, the birth order of the two groups 
nterest. There are five only children among the well adjusted, 
nine among the poorly adjusted. There are 14 youngest 
en among the well adjusted, and seven among the poorly 
ted. There are five oldest and six middle children among 
ell adjusted, as compared with nine oldest and two middle 
» the poorly adjusted. The presence of other older children 
family seems to be a factor in adjustment. Right in line 
this are the data in Table I showing a difference of three 
in the age of the father at the child’s birth, and a little over 
number in the ease of the mother’s age at the child’s birth, 
or of the well adjusted group. The parents of four of the 
adjusted are dead, and one is from divorced parents; only 
of the well adjusted students has a parent dead. 
Relative to the residence of the two groups we find rather 
t difference. Six of the well adjusted group are from villages 
towns, and three of the other group. Of the well adjusted, 
n come from small cities, thirteen from average size cities, and 

from a large city of several millions. In the poorly adjusted 
oup, there is none from small cities, fifteen from average SIZe 
ties, and one from a large city. 

The fathers of thirteen of the well adjusted individuals are 

all merchants, whereas that is true of only six poorly adjusted 
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individuals. Big-business executives are the fathers of three w, 
adjusted individuals, and of five of the poorly adjusted individual. 
Two of the well adjusted individuals stated that their fathers 
farmers; none of the poorly adjusted individuals reported {! 
fathers as tarmers. 

The data collected in this study on ability and schol 
achievement include intelligenee, grades, and honors. The int 
ligence test percentile scores in the dean’s office were avatlal 
for only 24 of the well adjusted students and 18 of the poo: 
adjusted students. The average in Table I favors the 
adjusted in intelligence. The difference between the two group. 
however, is not reliable. | 

Academie records show some interesting trends. The wi 
adjusted have been in college reliably longer. The well adjusted 
have more hours of EK and §S listed in Table I, but the differences 
in I and F are small and unreliable. The well adjusted have 
higher high school rank although the difference is not statistical] 
significant, but it does fit in with the other data. The lack ot 
difference in I and F on the part of the two groups can probab) 
be explained in terms of the relative indifference of some of thy 
well adjusted group to I’s after they have made a sufficient nm 
ber of higher grades; particularly, when they entered a course | 
which they are disappointed.’” The well adjusted have won mor 
academie distinction in high school (24-16) and college (16-10 
The difference for the grade school period favors. slightly 
poorly adjusted (8-10). The well adjusted group also wins m 
regional honors (10-2), 7.¢., honors of county, city, and state. Te 
of the well adjusted and thirteen of the poorly adjusted have wor 
no honors throughout their school career. The smaller differen 
in favor of the well adjusted group in the grades is of doubtfu 
significance. It was noted in questioning the students, that thos: 
who had aequired considerable honor in high school and colleg 
igvnored and had to be foreed to tel] of what they thought Wel 
insignificant honors in grade school; whereas those not achieving 
later honors gave insignificant honors of the grade school days 
with evident pride. This same inclination for the well adjusted 1 
ignore early achievements is found in connection with offices held 
Members of the well adjusted group mentioned more colleg 
courses of interest to them, as shown in Table I. 


At the University of Missouri, a student may cancel the effect of I grade by 


ing an equal number of 8 grades. 
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© we some of the interests and forms of habitual conduct which 
auals er in the two groups include athleties, religion, social functions, 


rs a nerative work, and stated hates, worries, and interests. 

he athletic careers of the two groups show a significant dif 
ce. It has already been mentioned that four of the well 
-ted were on current varsity teams, as compared with one 


int the poorly adjusted. In computing the number of teams 
al members of each group belonged, credit was given onl 
UUI the individual was a member of either varsity or second 

we fams: membership on the squad was not sufficient to warrant 
roups ding. Here again it is suspected that those attaining higher 

- failed to recognize and report these honors as those for 
we such honors were rare. The well adjusted belonged to more 
ec in gerade school (21-11), high school (54-32), and colleee 
“ences (7). The difference is greatest at the college level. Four of 
ave a ell adjusted, and ten of the poorly adjusted students belonged 
icall teams throughout college. 
CK Ol Concerning the student activities, those showing differences 
babl; itistical reliability in Table I are dances per month, extra 
me the ‘ular activities per month, and hours in stag games pet 
nul nth. Al of these differences, except the last case, favor the 
Pse | adjusted group. Other activities showing larger averages 
mor ! the well adjusted, which are not quite statistically reliable, 
II shows attended per month, hours spent in bull sessions, and 
tes per month. These also favor the well adjusted group. Much 
sah ‘these data seem to point to a greater interest on the part of 
| adjusted individual in social activities, particularly those 

volving the opposite sex. Substantiating this is the student ’s 
ren | estimation of the number of strong attractions for or fixations 
| the opposite sex. The poorly adjusted student appears to 
thos: spend more hours per month in parlor games. 

- The poorly adjusted student attends church more often per 
— r, according to Table I, and has a stronger interest in religious 
avis scussion. It has been previously noted that the poorly adjusted 
aaye ndividuals held a few more offices in religious organizations. This 
veal be interpreted in several ways. Religious activity may he 
_ ensatory, or may serve the individual in adjustment. 
oa) The well adjusted individual has worked a greater number « 

s, has held more jobs, and has had a slightly greater number 
liemes to make money than has the poorly adjusted individual, 
siown in Table I. These jobs have been more often with lirve 
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companies (9-2), as paper or office boy (8-2), and of a social 
(89-15), and less often with a parent (3-11). 

The well adjusted group mentioned more hatreds associ 
with undesirable human traits (49-11), fewer hatreds for s 
(4-14), and they are much more interested in sports (70 
people, friends, and family (12-6), shows, cars, dancing, 
their fraternities (30-17). The poorly adjusted mentioned 
frequently as interests indoor activities, reading, radio, 
ambline (14-35). The well adjusted group showed a er 

ndency to worry over a eirl or their family (20-8). 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


What do these data reveal concerning the present react 


and previous history of the well and poorly adjusted colleg: 
dents? Do they substantiate some of the precepts given in pres 
day texts on mental hygiene? Let us summarize the majo 
ings before attempting an answer to these questions. 

1. The adjudged poorly adjusted are more psychoneurot 
receiving a reliably higher score on the Thurstone Person 
Schedule than the well adjusted. The items of this sche 
checked more by this group were classed as indicating moo«lin 
indecision, organic and ‘‘nervous”’ disturbances, lack of se! 
confidence, self-consciousness, impulsiveness, sensitiveness, pa! 
noiac tendencies, lack of social tendencies, and unhappy earl) 
There is some evidence from this measure that the adjudy 
poorly adjusted are more introverted. This experiment furnis 
a further validation of the Thurstone Schedule and gives evide 
for a social type of adjustment in addition to inner adjustm 
tested by this questionnaire. 

2. The adjudged poorly adjusted tend to be slower in ass 
ciatine words than the well adjusted, and to have more associat 
blocks and atypical responses, which are commonly accept 
indices of complexes. 

°. The adjudged poorly adjusted are characterized more ot! 
hy observers as conscientious, shy, cool (aloof), submissive, \\ 
ried. sensitive, stiff, awkward, nervous, stubborn, literal-mind 
apathetic, and uneasy. The well-adjusted are characterized mo 
often as relaxed, likeable, talkative, coédperative, well-balanc 
‘‘eood sport’’, cheerful, friendly, witty, masculine, humorous 


‘‘leader type’’, self-confident, sociable, dependable, wholesoni 


and well dressed. Observers use more adjectives and ext 
ereater agreement in characterizing the adjudged well adjusted 


ly 
) 


Concomitants of Adjustment and Mala 
The adjudeed well adjusted attain more social positions ot 


and achievement, as for example, positions on varsity teams, 


on by college annual as outstanding campus leaders, elee 
peers To fraternity office >» FCs ionnl offies S, and school and 
chool organization offices. 

Phe adjudged poorly adjusted as reliably vounger, tend to 


( More ilinesses, to have SCaTS and bodily defects, 

ere is a tendency for more of them to wear glasses. 

The adjudged well adjusted tend to come from families with 
der children, from families unbroken by death, and from 
ature parents. 

The adjudged well-adjusted students tend to have moi 
rence, earn better grades, and more academic honors. 

s. The adjudged well adjusted tend to be more athletic, more 

sted in the opposite sex, participate more in extra-curricular 
ties, to have worked longer, and to have held more positions, 
ularly those with large companies and of a social nature. 
The adjudged poorly adjusted appear to spend more time 
if and parlor games, attend church more frequently. 

These data tend to substantiate many of the precepts of the 

al hvgienist regarding the advantages of recreation, sports, 
ciations with people, extra-curricular activity, striving for 
nable academic and social goals. These data yield certain 
ectives description of the well adjusted and poorly adjusted, 
en by others. Some of these adjectives are found as goals 
e mental hygiene literature. 

These data go further than many non-experimental approaches 

suggesting specific concomitants of adjustment. They also 
with other studies in finding complexes, broken families, 


vsical defects, certain birth orders, as being associated to some 


ent with maladjustment.” 


hard, Phyllis. 1933. The Child with Difficulties of Adjustment In A Hand 
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HYSTERICAL MUTISM IN A MONGOL IMBECILE 


By KATHERINE P. BRADWAY, M.A. 


RESEARCHL ASSISTANT, THE TRAINING SCHOOL AT VINELAND, NEW JERSE 


Hk following report is based on a study of the evidence 
hvsterical mutism in a mongol imbecile. Betsy, a mongolia 


virl, became mute when she was twenty-six vears old, 


remained mute for a period of tour vears, at the end ot w 


time she completely regained the use of her voice. The una 


opinion of three doctors who examined Betsy auring 
the period of mutism was that there was no physiological reason 
for her not talking. This pointed to the possibility that he: 
mutism was hysterical, and suggested a study of the case from a 


% psychological point of view. First, a brief history of Betsy will 
} ' be considered, and then the relevant points will be examined 
2 oS critically in comparison with authoritative statements concerning 
hysterical mutism. 

- Betsy was admitted to The Training School when she was 
about fourteen vears old. The preadmission history reveals 
no exceptional personality deviations, physical disturbances, or 
unusual conditions other than those peculiar to her type, whic 

; would have significant bearing on the present problem, Examina 


he tion at admittance revealed high imbecile level of intelligence 
ae (Binet M.A. 5-6), with first-grade reading ability. Defective 


‘ee speech was noted, but this is not uncommon in mongols. [Health 
bs was apparently good. Early in her residence here, school and 


cottage reports indicated that she had a tendency to be stubborn 


& Ilowever, some progress was made in both school and cottage, 
g and it was not until about seven years later that her behavior 


caused serious concern. 

Consideration of behavior at that time suggests the beginning 
f what might be termed hysterical tendencies. One day she con 
lained of a sick stomach, but was returned from the hospital by 
he physician who found no physical basis for her complaint. In 


| ) 
I 


an apparent attempt to get some more attention she tried to swa 
low some glass she had found. Prevented from doing this, s! 
refused to eat at the next few meals. The following day she thre 
herself on her bed as if in a faint, and when sent to school, con 


The author wishes to acknowledge the assistance of Dr. Edgar A. Doll, Dir 


Research at the Vineland Laboratory. 
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tinued to insist that she was sick. Following this incident she 
inflicted several minor self-injuries; ¢.g., putting soap, salt and 
lirt in her eyes, as well as sharp bits of broken glass to her face. 
She was also destructive. She pulled plaster from the walls and 
ke a window. When questioned after her episodes, she told 
of her own misbehavior in a natural manner: how she fainted, 
ived tricks on the supervisor, and so forth. 
\ psychiatric examination which was made at this time failed 
eveal any psychotic trends. A medical examination a few 
iths later revealed no morbid condition. However, treatment 
suggested and this was followed by appreciable improvement 
behavior. 
No other unusual incidents are reported until five vears later 
en the cottage report stated that she wet the floor when an 
ipt was made to induce her to go to afternoon assembly. Con- 
ation of stubborn spells was also mentioned at this time. It 
three months after the above report that Betsy’s voice first 
une affected. Suddenly she seemed unable to speak above a 
isper. A medical examination revealed a probable paralysis 
vocal cords. There is no record of any particular emotional 
ess at this time. It may be worth noting here, however, that her 
ther died about a year previously and, although she showed no 
ense emotional effect, it was noted that she seemed rather 
mesome. A medical report made at this time stated that she 
ad an underlying laryngitis, but that the loss of voice had a 
neurotic background. It was further reported that she had been 
eard to speak when she thought no one would hear. <A_ psy- 
tric examination four months afterward, however, showed no 
evidence of a psychopathic condition. 
Two months later a medical examination revealed that any past 
ndrance to speaking had been eliminated. It was reported at 
s time, however, that she still made no vocal sounds, except 
‘hispering a few words. Positive suggestion was tried with no 
success. In fact, Betsy became completely mute, failing even to 
isper. Soon afterwards a medical examination was made by a 


throat specialist, who found that the larynx showed nothing un- 


usual and that the voeal cords were free of growths or inflamma- 
mn. This substantiated the earlier medical findings that there 


was no organic basis for Betsy’s lack of speech. A neurological 


Xamination which was made came to the same conelusion. All 
voluntary motions were well performed and the motions of mouth 
nd tongue were well controlled. 
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fhe behavior during the years of mutism showed no signifi 


change. She was annoying at times, but was usually happy 
contented and had a pleasant disposition. If anything, her 
havior probably improved during the period of mutism. Shie 
tinued to recognize eas) words and her intelligence level ren 

the same. When asked to talk during this period, Betsy w 
smile, but very seldom made any serious effort to try to talk. In 


the last three years of her mute period she was never heard 1 
make any sort of vocal sound, either when asleep or awake. SS 
never laughed aloud nor uttered a sound when hurt or surpris' 
Tears were unaccompanied by vocalization. 

After four years recovery occurred. For two weeks previous, 
Betsy had been cageing a great deal, particularly at meals. Oh 
Sunday she choked for about two hours. Both Sunday and Mor 
day she was in a rather disturbed emotional state, and Monda: 
night after she had gone to bed, she said a few words to the girl 
next to her. After that Monday night Betsy tulked as free 
initiating conversations and answering a multitude o! 
much to the delight of her associates. The manner 0! 
vocabulary seemed to have undergone no change in th 
Verbal responses on the Binet were \ 


as ever, 


questions, 


speech and 


four years of silence. 


similar to those given before she became mute. 
To facilitate comparison of the above factors with the co 

posite picture of the diagnostic features of hysterical mutisu 
a two-column table is presented. The left column, labeled 
“Hysteria,” consists of statements taken trom various autho 

tive accounts on the nature of hysteria, and hysterical mutis! 
On the right side is listed evidence from the above history whi 
relevant to the corresponding authoritative statement | 


4 


is 


left column. 


EvipeNce OF HYSTERICAL MvcTIsM IN SUBJEC' 


Hysteria * Betsy 
1. Very low orders of intelligence are 1. Mental age is 5 to 6 years. 
capable of taking refuge in ‘chys- 


teria’’. (1) ‘«Conversion’’ hysteria, 
such as localized anaesthesias and 
paralyses oceasionally occur in the 


ament. (2) 
2. Hysterical mutism occurs in asso 
ciation with many hysterical stig- tive 
mata, or it may be almost the sole although psychiatric exam! 
manifestation without the usual hys denied a psychopathy. 
terical accompaniments. (3) (5) many strange things appa! 


® Behavior prior to onset was sugges 
of a psychopathic pers t 


attract attention. Two 
which suggest hysterical 
are: self-injury; ill-founded 


plaints of illness. 
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Hii ysterical 


is sudden and may be after 3. Betsy ’s other died wut a ve 
yal upset. (3) It may come Lous e onset ary) 
ore throat or disease of the immediately preceded the loss of 
erical aphonia (ability to whis !. Ability to whisper was 
intained) and hysterical mut for a while, but was succeeded by 
inability to make any sound) complete mutism, The latter o 
frequently found to alternate in curred after the physiologi caus 
person, t | | 


ly mute subjects are- com . Bet ! 
ute, which is a notable stopped whisperin 
to ordinary aphasies, who 

uently make use of recurring 


nees, (09 


is unimpaired. In aphasics 6. Me | ability as observed and as 
deterioration may accom tested by non-verbal tests showed 
aphasia. (3 change 
ysteric patient looks healthy 7. Betsy continue ti wk as healthy 
trast to the true aphasic, who as ¢ 
weak and sickly. +) 
patients may keep all other 8. No difficulty in reading nm ut 
ms of speech intact, in con derstanding was noted 


to true aphasies, who often 
lifticultvy in reading or in un 
tanding words spoken to them 


of the muscles of the larynx 9. Probable paralysis of vor eords 
be found to be more or less was found at the first mé il ex 
zea. (2) amination. 


mmon movements of the lps, 10. The neurological report of 1934 indi 


lk and palate are preserved. eated the normality of thes« move 


asked to talk, the hysterie ll. Betsy smiled when asked 
as if it were not possible to but acted as if such a is were 
with words, and does not impossible. 
the efforts of speech that the 
sic person makes. (4) 
‘ry may occur suddenly, per 12. Recovery was very sudden, and ox 
fter a fit or a strong emotion. curred after two days of an emo 


tional unset following two weeks of 


+ 


bers in parenthe ses refer to references listed at end of articl 


lhe circumstances in this case suggest the possibility of some 
onal conflict, or other mental condition not analyzed in this 
port. A more analytical study might have yielded suggestions 
re profound than the apparently simple one of mere desire for 
ttention. On the other hand, this case is of special significance 
suse of the spontaneous recovery which was made in the ab 
sence of specific treatment. While it is possible that the general 
ura of interest in this patient produced by her condition may 
ive had some treatment value, the nature of this is, by no means, 
vlf-evident. This in itself suggests caution in interpreting the 
resumptive effectiveness of treatment for, had specific treatment 
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been undertaken, it would naturally have been assumed that t}y 
treatment was effective rather than that the condition had som 
how run its course. Indeed, it is even possible that specific treat 
ment by continuing to focus attention on the apparent emotiona 
needs reflected by this condition might have prolonged it. Not 
that we advocate, however, a laissez-faire policy; on the contrary. 
the successful outcome without treatment merely adds to our lac} 
of understanding of what actually took place. 
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fHE WISCONSIN SCALE OF PERSONALITY TRAITS * 


By ROSS STAGNER 
UNIVERSITY OF AKRON 


NHE suggestion that the same questions in a questionnaire 
| might be diagnostic of different traits of personality was 
first made by Bernreuter.(1) The test which he developed 

has been widely used with considerable suecess. 

The Wisconsin Seale of Personality Traits is an attempt to 
ise the Bernreuter technique with different traits and with certain 

‘autions not taken by Dr. Bernreuter in his early work. 

The starting point of the investigation was dissatisfaction 
vith existing tests of introversion,(2) resulting in the report 
at the contemporary concept of introversion is a confusion of 
two apparently separable traits.(8) Since it seemed impossible 
develop a test which would measure the single trait, introver- 

it was decided to build another four-trait scale similar to 
Bernreuter’s. 

In addition to the two aspects of ‘‘introversion’’ reported by 
Stagner and Pessin,(3) it was decided to include as one of the 

ts the factor which Wang (4) has designated ‘‘persistence’’. 

reason for ineluding this trait was that it seemed to be defi- 
tely related to the phenomenon designated by Adler ‘feeling of 
feriority’’. As the fourth trait we decided to include that most 
estionnaired of all personality dimensions, the ‘‘neurotic tem- 
ament’’ or ‘‘general emotionality’’ as defined by Thurstone 
ud Thurstone.(5) 
PROCEDURE 

lor the sake of brevity, only the bare outlines of procedure 

be given here. The four traits were designated by letters as 
lows: emotionality, W; introversion (subjective orientation), 
\; persistence (self-feeling), Y; and seclusiveness, Z. For the 
iestions used as criteria for X and Z, see Stagner and Pessin 

For W, 27 highly diagnostic questions were chosen from 

Thurstone Personality Schedule. For Y, the 37 most diag 

nostic questions from Wang (4) were used. 
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164 Ross Stagner 
: —_ This gave a list of 129 questions which were mimeogr: 
is: as a preliminary edition and administered along with the Ber 
a. reuter scale to 250 freshman men and 150 freshman women at th 
“ie University of Wisconsin in 1932. This edition was scored onh 
a on the questions used as criteria, giving each a value of one; this 


eave possible scores of 27 on W, 38 on X, 37 on Y and 27 on Z. 
The next step was to pick criterion groups for the computatio 
of scale values. Twenty men at the lower end of each distribu 
tion, 20 at the upper end, and a like number of women, were us; 
as criterion groups. Great care was exercised in selecting thes 
cases so that the difference between the groups on scales oth 
than the one for which they were chosen reached a minimum. | 


; aes was considered that if a criterion group on W, for instance, we: 
Fa also to include many cases which were extremes on X, there would 
a oF result a spurious correlation between the scale values for W 
and X.! 
ao In determining the scale values, only Yes and No answers wer 
Se used. It was felt that ? answers should not be weighted.’ The 
ae critical ratio of ves to no answers in the two groups Was deter 
mined * and these critical ratios were converted into seale values 
ey on a nine-point scale from plus 4 to minus 4. 
ea, The 1933 edition of the Wisconsin Seale was then prepared 


Four of the 129 questions were eliminated as having too |i 
diagnostic value on any scale, and the remaining 125 were mix 
in random order so that persons taking the scale could not becon 
‘*set’’ for any particular type of question. 


SCORING 


For scoring purposes, the scale values were converted to 
scale from 0 to 8 by adding 4 to each. The sum of the scale values 


ne 1 Since the seale values are arrived at in a purely statistical manner, any i 
of ‘‘high X’’ people in the ‘‘high W’’ group will result in the weighting of wee 
answers as though they were real ‘‘W’’ answers. It is our impression that this a 
for much of Bernreuter’s spurious correlation, 
ra) 2 We reached this conclusion after a detailed study of several hundred Bernr 
= blanks in which we found that the scores of which we were most doubtful were mad 
persons having a high percentage of ? responses; that the number of 7% responses 
not seem to be significantly related to any aspect of the Bernreuter scores; and ¢! 
for the majority of cases (omitting those we considered doubtful) the scores wit 
inclusion of % responses correlated .96 to .99 with the usual scores. After this d 
was reached, Lorge, Bernholz and Sells, in a paper read at Section I, A.A.A.S 
1934, showed that the inclusion of % answers attenuates the true score. 

8 The formula used was the probability formula: 
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subject’s yes and no answers, divided by the number of 
ers. gives his raw score on that trait. (It is necessary to use 


r jean, rather than the sum, because subjects differ widely in 
on mber of unambiguous ves and no answers given.) For 


le, a subject whose W scale values totaled up to 330 for 110 


: ers would get a score of 3.00 (or S00, as we have omitted 
atic mals in the table of results). 

tril 

RESULTS 

thes presenting a new seale of this sort, three questions must 
oth nswered. (1) Does the scale give a suitable range of scores 
n. | studying group and individual differences? (2) Are the 
wi os reliable? (3) Are the scores valid? 

voul Tables I, I] and III show: 


1 


The test gives a range of scores, means and sigmas, reliabilities, ete 


show clearly that the scores on the test are not due to chance The 


Wel rd deviations from different student groups are closely similar. The : 
The ferences on seale Y are highly reliable. All of the distributions . 
leter Y are almost perfectly normal. 
ralues The reliabilities of the separate scales are satisfactory for group 
though rather low far individual diagnosis. This is especially true 
ared ind Z 
The intercorrelations of the scale values are hardly too high unless 
w elieves that personality trait variables can be completely independent.‘ 
a ntereorrelations of the total scores for the 1933 edition are higher 
con cases than might be desirable. However, individual cases show 
vider variance than might be expected, e.g.. from the correlation of 
8 hetween W and X. The correlations mostly indicate only such relation 
as might be expected from a careful theoretical analysis of the 
ture of personality. 
to TABLE | 
ilues MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS ON THE WISCONSID 
Mean 
N 
nr S.D. 13.7 6.3 14.0 32.7 
Median 332.0 376.0 165.5 373.8 


d Mean 344.2 3 

id N 534 534 53 
S.D. 19.7 36.0 47.1 31.6 
Median 343.8 385.8 442.9 384.2 


always seemed absurd to us. Traits develop in a dynamic 
‘nevitably be interdependent and correlated. 


‘This contention has 
nment of other traits. They must 
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VALIDITY 
The validity of a test of personality traits cannot, at the » 

ent time, be directly demonstrated. There are no general}y 
accepted objective criteria, no matter how laboriously attained. 
which can be used as proot positive that the test measures What 
it purports to measure. Our validation rests mainly upon thy 
interview method. 

TABLE II 


RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS FOR THE WISCONSIN SCALE 
(Predicted according to Spearman-Brown formula) 


Group: \ X ¥ Z 
104 women .88 67 .82 78 
64 mixed M-F 75 74 
30 mixed M-F S87 
59 men 74 84 
Estimated total .89 74 SH 75 


Over 100 freshman men at the University of Wisconsin (and 
a slightly smaller number of women) were interviewed after tak 
ing the Bernreuter test and the 1932 Wisconsin Seale. The results 
on the Bernreuter scale have already been published (9), 
On the basis of these interviews we formulated the following 
descriptions : 


W: persons seoring high on this scale tend to be nervous, mood) 
worry over trifles, become upset easily, develop defense mechanisms as a 
means of meeting problem situations. Might be labeled emotionality 
instability. 

TABLE III 
INTERCORRELATIONS OF THE SEPARATE SCALES 
1932 edition 


without scoring weights) 


N == 152 

Z 
Ww 57 31 31 
X 15 38 
04 

SCALE VALUES 

(computed from 1932 edition) 
W 63 — 56 
02 
08 


1933 edition 
(with scoring weights) 


X x Z 

W (30 women) 
(77 men) 45 63 

p.¢ A4 
25 70 

4 — .04 
ll 
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Persons seoring high on this scale are subjectively oriented, absent 
daydream, are susceptible to criticism (ef. Jung’s original detini 
introversion before it was mangled by interpretations! 
persons scoring high on this test are likely to have a great 
pS an excess of self-esteem, self-feeling 


tal 


or self-contidence It 
is not, as Wang labeled it, a measure of persistence. High 
s are likely to be independent of others (Bernreuter’s S 


and also 
ve (Bernreuter’s D 


Low scorers usually show severe ‘‘inferiority 


ersons scoring high on this seale are averse 1 


io social ‘conta 
ntellectual to social or athletic pursuits, and if in a crowd, take a 


(Note the positive correlation with Bernreuter’s S, negative 
Is a measure « 


if seeclusiveness rather than introversion, the t 
rrelated but far from identical. 


(he relative validity of the scales, in so far as they can be 
ited by judgements of the author and others who have used 
is in the order W, Y, Z, X. (It is to be noted that X would, 
nature of things, be a more difficult trait to check up on 

n any of the others.) 


TABLE I\ 


CORRELATIONS OF WISCONSIN ScoreES WITH BERNREI 
1932 edition 
N == 152 
W Z 
bernreuter N 74 6] 


[he correlations with Bernreuter’s scale are interesting to 
many workers who have used his test. They are shown in 
Table V, and references to especially important coefficients have 
uly been made in the preceding paragraphs. 
To some extent the scale has demonstrated its validity by the 
stency it shows in a study of the relationship of various 

ts of early childhood experience to the adolescent per 
lity... The data reported were only for scale W, but the other 
scales also showed significant differences in many instances. 


DISCUSSION 

During the period since the Wisconsin Seale was prepared, 
‘we have been gathering norms and considering its validity, 
tant questions have been raised which strike at the very 
essence of personality questionnaires of this type. The essence 


of parents in the determination of emotional instability (A.P.A., 5 


ept., 19 
Clinie, 1935 (to appear). 
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of the method on which ie Wisconsin Seale was Onstruct 
the method of internal consistency, first expounded by Thurs 
and Thurstone,(5) and later used in many studies. Re 
Zubin (7) has eriticized the technique, without explainine 
the fact that it works. If, for example, we are constructi) 
achievement test and have some items already validated, 
simple to validate new items by determining their interna 
sistenev with those already validated. It would indeed be a 
to have a test of information or intelligence which was not 
ternally consistent! 

Landis and Katz (6) have called attention to another 
of the term ‘‘internal consisteney’’, which, however, is not | 
generally used. They have shown that questions given a 
scale value for ‘‘neurotic temperament’’ are not internally 
sistent when the criterion groups are chosen by clinical diagnosis 
This, of course, does not challenge the method; it attacks onl 
indiscriminate use of trait names by psychologists. The dang 
of names which have different significance for different criti 
led to the proposal that we name the four seales of this questio 
naire simply W, X, Y and Z. Certainly the mathematicians 
physicists have been happier with their abstract symbols th: 
the psychologists, sociologists and economists who have attempt 
to use words from everyday speech to denote highly sy) 
concepts. 


To escape the alleged fallacies of the method of internal . 


sistency, studies using the method of factor analysis in one ot 
various forms are now being made. It should be noted, howe 
that factor analysis means different things to different peop 
To Flanagan,(&) for instance, factor analysis means a stud) 
the intercorrelations of the halves of Bernreuter’s N, S, 1 


scales to find what minimum of factors can explain the existe: 
of these correiations. Flanagan found that he could predict 
four of Bernreuter’s scores with properly weighted combinations 
of two factors. However, this does not go behind the origi 
criterion of internal consistency, and indeed Flanagan uses 
ternal consistency in computing his new weights for factors F-1 
and F’-2. 

A different factor analysis is that which computes item-by 
correlations (such as tetrachorie r gives) and thus estab! 
the existence of factors on the foundation of the subject’s answers 
to specific questions. That this is merely a refined form of i 
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‘consistency seems so obvious as to need no discussion. 


tetrachorie¢ r is computed from a fourfold table of prob 


and measures the deeree of association of two answers 


assumption that they are normally distributed. The data 
mputine the Wisconsin Seale values were arranged as tor 
orie r, but were not converted into correlation coefficients. 
‘the method of item-by item consistency seems less likely 
because of false a priori postulates, it does not seem likely 
duce results fundamentally different from that gotten by 
score internal consistency. 
e other point raised by Landis and Katz seems much more 
tant. This is the fact that agreement of subjects’ answers 
ese questions with independently determined facts varied 
en 91% and 50%. Obviously if subjects answered the ques 
truthfully 50°¢ of the time, these tests would be useful only 
ratch paper. Experience with the tests shows clearly that 
ment with normals is far above 50%. Study of Landis and 
tables shows reason to believe that most of the disagree 
‘ame from the use of psychotic cases, who are so completely 
ated from their environment that it hardly seems appro 
to expect agreement from them. The tests will be valuable 
pre-neurotic, neurotic or pre-psychotic cases, but hardly 
dvanced psychotics ! 
in veneral, we maintain that the method of internal consistency 
technique that is still applicable to personality study, and that 
mployed in the Wisconsin Seale it has led to formulations of 
onality analysis which are in harmony with theoretical con 
ations of the strneture of personality. (Cf. also Flanagan’s 
ne that self-confidence [our trait Y] is a major element in 
Bernreuter scale). 
me further criticism remains to be answered, and this per 
to the theoretical justification for using one item scaled 
rently for different traits. One psychologist asks:" ‘* When 
same answer to a given question scores positively for each of 
traits, is it the conception that either of these traits can give 
ssury in order to yield that answer’’? This question, we 
points to a common error in thinking about personality 


to the given answer, or that a combination of both traits is 


eve, 
+h even psychologists have not escaped. Technically this error 
poken of as hypostatizing, which in plain English means the 
lency to treat abstractions as realities. Many psychologists, 
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even those who have worked with personality problems, stil! 
about nervousness, for instance, as though you could take a 

of nervousness and lay it out on a table or put it under a m 
scope! They speak of traits as entities. 

It can hardly be said too emphatically that personality ti 
are descriptive categories of behavior. We denominate such-a 
such an individual as possessing self-confidence because, in 
sum total of a number of situations, he acts self-confidently. 
the fact that we rank him in the 90th percentile on self-confide: 
while case B ranks only in the 45th, does not mean that A | 
chunk of confidence twice the size of that in the possession o 


Trait names, and above all, trait scores, are simply conve) 
ways of summarizing behavior. In any particular situation, | 
possible responses can usually be dichotomized as _ positive 


negative (approaching or retreating, accepting or rejecting 
This dichotomy depends on the fact that pleasantness and 
pleasantness are fundamental determiners of reactions to stim) 
It results in the fact that ‘‘nervous’’ people, ‘*seclusive’’ peo; 
and ‘‘introvertive’’ people must, in many situations, do the sam 
thing, although the probability that any one of them will do 
may not be the same as for another. 

The suecession of dichotomies presented by a questionnai: 
gives a wide variety of possible sums of positive and negatiy 
responses. The attempt which is made in preparing a numerica 
score for this sum is to quantify the extent to which this individua 
manifests the given reaction-category in the total number of sit 
tions imposed. In preparing the individual item-scores, t! 
process is reversed and we attempt to determine the probabilit: 
that persons characteristic of a certain category will make a ¢ 
tain choice in the given situation. If, for example, we find t 
to item 21, 80° of nervous people answer yes, while only 6 
of seclusive people do so, surely we are justified in establishing 
seale value for this item which wil! indicate that it is of great 
diagnostic value for nervous than for seclusive individuals. A) 
surely, also, no one who was familiar with personality test co 
struction would allege that nervousness determines the scale val 
(or the answer to the question!) Far from it! The correct int 
pretation is that the answers to questions determine what 
(ineptly, perhaps) label ‘‘nervousness’’. And the sum total 0! 
the seale values gives the sum of the probabilities that this p 


6 Personal communication. 
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person will be more like the criterion group for one extreme 
e will be like the criterion group for the other extreme.’ 


SUMMARY 
A new test constructed along the lines of the Bernreuter 
tory but with certain modifications of technique is described. 
The rehabilities of the four scales emploved are fair. The 
as determined by interview, correlation with other 


ties. 


internal consistency, ete., indicate considerable diagnostic 


The seale has been successfully used in studies of factors 


ted to personality traits, and seems to meet certain of the diffi 
of the Bernreuter scale. 
Certain theoretical points regarding the method of internal 
stency and the use of differential weights scoring the same 
er for different traits are discussed. 
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THE EMOTIONAL MATURITY OF JUVENILE 
DELINQUENTS 


By MERVIN A. DUREA 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


I. THE CONCEPT OF EMOTIONAL MATURITY 


N INDIVIDUAL may be regarded as more or less matw 
A emotionally in proportion to whether or not behavior o} 
this special form is appropriate or otherwise for the 
age attained. The adolescent who, when faced with a situatio) 
for which he possesses no immediate solution, resorts to ang 
reactions or temper-tantrums is readily recognized as showing 
regressive tendencies. tlis conduct is elassified as childish. A 

solution has been adopted which is incommensurate with thy 
age level. An adult who, because of strong affective attachment: 
for his parents with consequent over-dependence on them, finds 
himself, when thrown on his own resources, responding unce: 
tainly and inadequately to ordinary environmental demands is 
once identified as an individual whose emotional life has 
developed normally. 

Emotional maturity is an objective fact of human conduct bot 
from a developmental and practical standpoint. It is a proble: 
with a considerable number of implications for the field of ment 
hygiene. Morgan (8) has discussed several aspects of the pro 
lem. Despite its significance but little by way of experiment 
evidence is available on emotional maturity. Chambers (3), en 
ploying the Pressey X—O Test, Form B, has devised a methio: 
for measuring the emotional maturity of children. Weber (12, 15 
has experimented with a test for the measurement of emoti 
age. Willoughby (14) has designed a scale, applicable to colleg 
students and adults, by means of which freedom from child 
emotional attitudes and immaturity of motives may be indicated 
Recently Pressey (9) has reported a modification of his X 
technique, now designated ‘‘Interest-Attitude Tests’’, and ha 
emphasized the possibility of using the latter technique for inv’ 
tigating emotional maturity. By and large, however, most otf t! 
findings which have so far accrued on the problem have come from 
clinieal and observational studies. A possible explanation for th 
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The Emotional Maturity of Juvenile Delinquents 


jucity of controlled investigations of emotional maturity is that 
tablishment of an adequate quantitative criterion has been 
icult. 


II. ASSUMPTIONS REGARDING EMOTIONAL MATURITY 
IN THE PRESENT STUDY 


In spite of the absence of a definite statistical criterion for 
otional maturity, there are some considerations in connection 
investigating the problem which merit attention. First, a 
iamental principle which operates to an appreciable extent in 
ological experimentation is that knowledge of a phenomenon 
obtained through measurement of performance. Boynton (1) 
asizes this point with respect to techniques for measuring 
iligence. Second, if the nature of emotional maturation is 
itinized it is found that the same developmental tendencies are 
acteristic of this form of human conduct as any other. There 
| gradual change in the behavior picture from relatively uncon 
lled reactions or mass action, observable at birth and for a 
usiderable time thereafter, to controlled and highly differen 
ted forms of response. As Goodenough (7) points out, this 
ence is a sign of maturation. It seems reasonable, therefore, 
passume that any technique by means of which the change from 
ndom to more and more highly differentiated emotional 
ponses may be indicated is pragmatically valid as an approach 
the measurement of emotional maturity. That is, assuming 
varying degrees of attachment to factors such as, things 
msidered wrong; fears, anxieties or worries; various sorts of 
nterests; and the kinds of people liked or admired express dit 
ent levels of emotional maturity, a technique incorporating 
features is valid on practical grounds. The Pressey Interest 
tude Tests fulfill the conditions stated in the foregoing. 


lll. PROBLEM 

lnvestigations of the role plaved by the emotions in delinqueney 
revealed a few rather significant relationships, although, as 
pointed out by Thomas and Thomas (11), the classification of 
wtional factors related to behavior disorders is fraueht with 
merous difficulties. Burt (2) emphasizes emotional conditions 
sone of the major causal factors in delinquent conduct. Slaw 
son (10) and Courthial (4) have discovered strikine differences 
tween delinquents and non-delinguents in emotional stability. 
(wo conclusions are apparent from these studies: (a) to some 
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extent individuals are predisposed to delinquent behavior yy 
tain emotional factors; and (b) a manifest concomitant of d 
quency is impairment of emotional integration. An added as) 
of the problem is suggested by these conclusions, namely, tly 
question of emotional development of juvenile delinquents. The 
fore, based on the assumptions heretofore expressed, it shal! 
the purpose of the present study: (a) to compare the emotion: 
maturity of delinquents with norms which have been computed fo 
non-delinquents; and (b) to ascertain the relationship of emo 
tional maturity to the extent or degree of juvenile delinquency. 


IV. METHOD 

The eases of 316 delinquent boys, confined in an institution for 
juvenile delinquents, were used in this investigation. Life ages 
ranged from 14 vears, 0 months to 17 years, 11 months. All sub 
jects were of the white race. No other form of selection was 
attempted. The group constitutes apparently a fairly represen 
tative sample of delinquent boys in general. Ratings of emotional 
maturity in terms of ‘‘emotional age’? (Hm—-A) were obtained on 
each subject by means of the Pressey Interest-Attitude Tests 
(I-A Tests). A full deseription of this technique is available 
elsewhere (9). 

Emotional ages were studied not only in terms of the total 
score derived from the four parts comprising the technique but 
likewise on the basis of each separate element. Thus, it should 
be noted, each subject received five separate ratings for emotiona! 
development. 

As a means of estimating the degree of delinquency a ‘*‘delin 
quency index’? (DI)' was computed for each subject. In its 
essentials the method involved the establishment of operations 
or criteria on the basis of which seriousness of delinquent behavio: 
could be differentially diagnosed. Three criteria were employed, 
namely, duration (length of time a given subject has been delin 
quent); frequency (number of times a given subject has appeared 
in Juvenile Court); and scale values (sum of differential weight 
ings assigned to the various forms of offense committed by a give! 
subject). The latter device has been described by the present 
author in another connection (8). Beeause of the insignificant 


1A method for estimating the degree of juvenile delinquency has been proposed 
the present writer in a study entitled ‘‘A Quantitative Method for Diagnosing t 
Seriousness of Asocial Behavior of Juvenile Delinquents’’, Journal of Genera 
chology, 1936, 14, 412-421. 
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relationship found between the three operations 
ned that on practical grounds a composite of the three eriteria 
iid give a more adequate picture of the degree of delinquency 
any one factor taken singly. Therefore, by means of standard 

. duration, frequency, and scale values were combined into 
linqueney index, each factor being given equal weighting in 
total. 


\ brief account of a typical case will clarify the method: 


it Was 


Case R.B.P. Subject is 14 years, 9 months of age. He appeared in 


enile Court on the first occasion when 10 vears of age, charged with 
ing a gas station. He has had ten appearances in court. Offenses 


tted include burglary, larceny, and stealing. The subject has pur- 


ned money and stolen guns; robbed several houses, stores, and gas 
ons; and has been involved in the theft of a number of automobiles 


\nalyzing the facts presented in this case it is found that dura- 
(D) =957, frequency (F) = 10, and seale values (SV) = 96. 

The value for D is the difference between the age of first appear 

ance in court and present age; the value for F is number of 

ppearances in court; and the value for SV is the sum of differen- 
weightings assigned to burglary, larceny, and stealing, 39, 30, 
27, respectively. The standard scores (—-) for the three 
tors are: D=.669, F = 1.120, and SV =.561. Adding a con- 

stant of 0 to each standard score and totalling, the DI or delin- 
ency index is found to be 17.350, or 174 with the decimal 
minated., 


In deriving SV’s no consideration was given to repeated 
lenses of the same general type. Although a given subject may 
have committed two or more delinquent acts classifiable under 

veneral heading, only the form and not the specific act itself 

> regarded as significant. For instance, even though Case 
t.6.P. had numerous delinquencies classifiable as burglary record- 
ed against him, burglary as the form of delinquent behavior rather 
than the several acts constituting burglary was the only fact taken 
nto account. It was assumed that in so far as offenses are indi- 


ative of the seriousness of delinquent behavior the form rather 
an the speeific act expressive of the form is of greater sienifi- 
‘© in computing SV’s. It should be noted also that in classi- 
ving specific delinquent acts as to their forms of offense a series 
ot definitions proposed by the present writer (6) has been em- 


ployed. 
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V. STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 

In order to compare the emotional maturity ot delingu 
with norms for non-delinquents and incidentally control poss 
‘ndireect effects of life age differences, it was necessary to diy 
the 316 subjects into four life age groups 14, 15, 16, and 17- 
Subjects ranging from 14 years, 0 months to 14 years, 11 mont 
were placed in the 14-year group; those from 15 years, 0 mont 
to 15 years, 11 months in the 15-year group; and so with the ot! 
age eroups. Median life ages of the four levels approximat 
14.5. 15.5, 16.5, and 17.5 years. Hence, in each instance in wh 
discrepancies have been computed between life age and emotior 
ave this difference is shown on the basis of the median life ag 
and not the categorical year-group. Table I presents a distril 
tion of the subjects by life age levels. 


TABLE 1 
DistRIBUTION oF SUBJECTS ACCORDING TO Lire AGE GROUPS 


Life Age Groups 


14-vear 15-year 16-year 17-year | 
No. of Cases 66 75 112 63 
Median. .... 14.5 15.5 16.5 17.5 


Practically the entire subsequent analysis is based on the group 
ings shown in Table I. 

Mention has been made of the fact that emotional maturity 
may be measured from five different angles by the Interest-Att 
tude Tests. Therefore, Tables I, IIl-a, and III-b show, for four 


life age groups, emotional ages of juvenile delinquents based on 


(a) total scores from four tests; 

(b) scores on Test I (things considered wrong) ; 

(e) scores on Test II (anxieties, fears, worries) ; 

(d) seores on Test [11 (likes and interests) ; and 

(e) scores on Test IV (kinds of persons liked or admired). 


In interpreting the tables it should be kept in mind that as tota 
ccores or scores on separate tests Increase emotional age decreases, 
and conversely. 

In Table II is shown for each life age grouping the medial 
score, emotional age, and extent of emotional retardation as 
derived from scores on the entire test. Emotional ages in this as 
in subsequent tables have been computed to the nearest year 0 


half-year. 
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'hree general conclusions appear to be warranted from the 
oing table. To the extent that the technique employed is a 
ure of the general level of emotional development, delin 
ts as compared with non-delinquents age-for-agve are consis 

retarded emotionally. Such retardation shows a definite 


: | increase from vounger to older age levels. Delinquent 

pare more than two and one-half vears emotionally 1 

. 

nf TABLE 

lets 

lo) 

rit 


13 


years 05.00 


onsidering now emotional maturity as revealed by separate 
of the Interest-Attitude technique Table [ll-a presents for 
lite age group the median score, emotional age, and extent 
notional retardation on the basis of scores from Test I and 
II. 

roup TABLE 3-2 


SCORES, EMOTIONAL AGES, AND EMOTIONAI RETARDATION 
DELINQUENTS BY Lire AGE Groups, BASED ON Scores Or TES 


Lurity AND Test II Prom INTEREST-ATTITUDE TESTS 

Atti Test I Test Il 

rour Median Emotional tetar Median imotional Retar 
don troup ‘ases Age dation Score Age dation 


2 35 12.5 
7 14.0 
14.5 
4.! 5.63 15.0 
1 years 36.20 3 3.1 21.3 14.0 


So far as reactions to things considered wrone on the one 
ind and anxieties, fears, and worries on the other are indicative 


. tota ' the level of emotional development, delinquent subjects com 
eases, ire unfavorably age-for-age with standards for non-delinguents, 

ill be noted from Table III-a. At all life age levels the emo 
ediat tonal ages of juvenile delinquents are consistently below the 
on as worms for the respective life age groups. The extent of emotional 
his as etardation, as measured by Test I, increases consistently from 
‘ar or owest to highest life age groups. Emotional retardation, as 


ivasured by Test II, is slightly variable from age-to-age. As a 
<roup juvenile delinquents are more than three years emotionally 
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retarded in relation to thines considered wrong and more 
two years with respect to anxieties, fears, and worries. 
Table III-b reveals for each of four life age levels the med 
score, emotional awe, and emotional retardation in terms of sco 
Test Ill and Test IV of the Interest-Attitude Tests. 


from 


TABLE 3-b 

MEDIAN Scores, EMOTIONAL AGES, AND EMOTIONAL RETARDATION OF J 
DELINQUENTS BY Lire AGE Group, BASED ON Scores or Test III 

[IV FROM INTEREST-ATTITUDE TESTS. 


AND TEST 


Test III Test 
Life No. — 
Age of Median Emotional Retar Median Emotional 
Group Cases Score Age dation Seore Age 
14-yr. 66 30.83 11.5 3.0 18.13 11.0 
15-yr. 75 24.25 12.9 3.0 14.84 11.3 
16-yr. 112 19.47 14.0 2.5 10.38 13.0 
17-yr. 63 16.59 15.0 2.5 11.94 12.0 
Md. 16.1 vears 22.30 13.0 oP 13.60 12.0 


Age-for-ave delinquents show definitely their emotional 
riority to non-delinquents when comparison is made in terms 
likes and interests, and kinds of persons liked or admired. FE 
tional retardation as measured by both Test III and Test IV 


fairly uniform from one life age level to another. 


TABLE 4 
Mepian INDEXES BY Lire AGE GrRoUPS AND EMOTIONA \ 


112 
I i il Age 12.5 13.0 
149.0 { 5 5 


148.5 


Summarizing the findings thus far it may be said that sco 
hased on the entire Interest-Attitude Tests as well as scores 
the separate tests indicate the emotional inferiority of delinque: 


The ecreatest emotional retardation in general shown 
responses to Test IV (kinds of persons liked or admired) and t 


least hy Test Il (anxieties, fears, and worries). Test I (things 
considered wrong) and Test IIT (likes and interests) are in pi 
tical agreement as to the amount of emotional inferiority among 


delinquents. 

Turning now to the question of relationship between the eu 
tional maturity of delinquent subjects and the varying degrees 
delinquency, Table IV deals with one aspect of the problem. 


2 Emotional ages in Table IV as well as in subsequent tables are derived 
Interest-Attitude 


Tests. 


scores on the 
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\s will be noted from the above results there is practically no 


ve in the magnitude of the median delinquene y index with 
rease In life age level or varying levels of emotion; ul maturity. 
iis may be interpreted generally as signifying a lack of rela- 
ship between emotional maturity and extent of delinquency, 
easured by the de ‘linqueney index, 
lurther evidence in Support of the fact that the re le ationship 
etween emotional age and the seriousness or extent ot juvenile 
delinqueney is negligible may be seen in Table V showing Pearson 
between the two yv ariables for four life ave levels, 


TABLE 5 
CORRELATIONS Bpry EEN EMOTIONAL AGE AND DeELINOI ENCY 
INDEX FOR LiF} AGt GRQUPS 


Life Age Group No. of Cases r PE 
l4-year.... 66 14 + 
l5-year. . 7) lf .08 


16-vear 
l7-vear.... 


In view of the fact that coeflicients of correlation in Tab le V 
e considerably less than four times their respective PE’s it is 
asonably certain that Whatever rel; itionship exists between emo- 
ional maturity and deeree of delinquency is at best insignificant. 
\nother method employed for ascertaining the possible differ 
ential significance of emotional age in terms of the delinquency 


D 
ndex, and the converse Was to compute PE (dif as follows ; 


4) for differences in the mean delinqueney indexes in terms of the 
lowest and highest 64 scoring subjects on Interest-Attitude 
Tests, namely, most and least mature emotionally. 

b) and for difference in mean scores on the Interest-Attitude Tests 
in terms of the highest and lowest 64 values of the delinqueney 
index, namely, most and least de ‘linquent subjects, 


les Vi-a and Vi-b set forth tlie results of this phase ot the 
3 


alvsis, 


TABLE 6-a 
RELIABILITY OF DIFFERENCE Bery EEN MEAN DELINQUENCY) INDEX} 
FOR Most anp LEAST EMOTIONALLY Mart RE Supsecrs 


Groups Mean DI PR (diff 


Lowest scoring 64 cases—Interest Attitude Tests... 150.4 
‘Highest scoring 64 cases Interest-Attitude Tests i47.1 aig 
Difference, a 

= 

Life age gro upings were dise arded in this part of the ana lysis, selections of con } ‘, 


sting gro ups being made from the total of 316 sub jects irrespeet ve of life age 
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Since to be completely reliable the ratio — a, must 

st 4, it is quite obvious that the differences between n 
wn in Tables VI-a and VI-b are without a great deal of si: 
wee. In brief, these findings substantiate further the low dey 
relationship between emotional maturity and seriousnes 
iInquency. 

The extent of contrast between the groups selected as 

| least mature emotionally and most and least delinquent 
rth noting. The highest scoring 64 cases on the Interest-At 


tude Tests had an emotional age of 10.5 years, whereas the lo 


low 
val 


contrasts were sufficiently wide for the sort of analysis attempt 


ring 64 subjects rated 17.0 years. The median value fo 
‘est 64 subjects for the delinqueney index was 121.4, the me¢ 
ue for the highest 64 eases being 180.9. It is evident that 


TABLE 6-b 


RELIABILITY OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEAN INTEREST-ATTITUDE 
Scores ror Most aNnp LEAST DELINQUENT SUBJECTS 


Mean Score D 
Groups I-A Tests PE (diff 
Highest 64 values—-Delinquency Index 108.8 
Lowest 64 values— Delinquency Te 103.1 


VI. CONCLUSIONS 


As an outcome of the present investigation five general con 


clusions may be drawn: 


1. Using norms for non-delinquents as a basis for comparison, 


juvenile delinquents age-for-age are emotionally retarded both a- 


mes 


sured by total scores on the Interest-Attitude Tests and scores 


on separate tests. 


Inte 


son 


9 In terms of both total scores and separate scores on | 


rest-Attitude Tests the extent of emotional retardation varies 
iewhat with life age. 


3. Extent of emotional retardation as measured by some test- 


of t 
age 


per 


he Interest-Attitude technique is greater than for others, ave! 
retardation being g¢reatest in relation to Test IV (kinds 0! 
sons liked or admired) and least in relation to Test II (any 


ieties, fears, worries). 


4. By the methods of computation employed an insignifican! 
relationship is found to exist between emotional age and deer 


ot 


5. Although the co-variation between emotional age and 
delinquency index is palpably of only moderate significance, yet 


lelinquent behavior. 
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listinetive fact of emotional retardation among delinquents 


-ts that maturation of emotional behavior is likely of as much 
ance as intelligence and other variables in a more complete 
standing of the personality of the juvenile delinquent. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL PROCESSES IN RORSCHACH 
FINDINGS * 


By SAMUEL J. BECK, Pn.D. 
LOW IN PSYCHOLOGY, DEPARTMENT OF PS) 
HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOI 


HE present paper directs attention to certain personalit 
| sie and (a) their relationship to what may be called neuf; 

psychological processes ; (b) the larger personality backgrou 
in which these traits appear. The psychological processes ar 
‘‘neutral’’ in the sense that their social direction is not indicate 
in the mere fact of their identification. They may be understood 
as certain forms of forces in nature. The traits, on the oth 
hand, imply a social evaluation. They are a characterological 
aspect of personality. They compose a picture which may 
termed the social personality. To use an analogy, the same sto 
of electrical energy may be utilized for various social ends. 0 
again, it is interesting to know that Jones’ automobile can go 6 
miles per hour; it is equally important to know where he is going 
in it. Now it is possible to separate out this social aspect fro 


the neutral psychological aspect, what may be termed the psych 
logical personality. In the following notes, abstracted fron 
sundry experiments with the Rorschach test, the effort 1s mad 
show how this distinction emerges. 

Only four Rorschach test factors are discussed in this repo. 
They are: 


] 


F+4-. ‘‘elearly perceived forms,’” index to form recognition ability 

M, movement response, index to inner creative activity. 

(, color response, index to affective experience. 

Z, organization response. This index does not appear in the Psychor 
nostik although Rorschach partially penetrates to it in his whole 
response. It points to organizing energy, issuing in construction of meat 


ingful relationships between various elements of a percept. 


These four appear, from my own experience, to be by far t 
most important Rorschach test indicators. There are others, als 
of vreat interest, consideration of which I here omit, e.g. 5, 


* From studies in the Psychology Laboratory, Boston Psychopathic Hospit  s 
read at the forty-third annual meeting of the American Psychological Asso 
September, 1935, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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response, index to ** oppositions tendenz’’; Dr, rare detail 
tion, Or interest in the unusual portion of the presented 
lus; and several others. 


attempting to apply these respective psychological inter 
tations of the several Rorschach factors in the several groups 


t are the subject of this report, and to validate them by clinical 
vs, it was found that the trait values were not always the 

The actual findings were as follows: 
\/. This could validly be interpreted as an introversive trend 
the sense of an inner creative activity in the healthy adults of 
rior intelligence; and in some neurotics especially those of 
rior intelligence. To some extent it was this in schizophrenics. 
f we think of creativeness as penetrating to new experiences 
hich are universally valid, such as those produced by the greater 
iramatists, .W in schizophrenia points to something else, namely, 
a more personal creative experience; one valid for the patient’s, 
only his, personal adjustment. In adult patients with conduct 
lisorder but without psychosis, especially younger ones; and in 
roblem children, W correlated with an inventiveness taking the 
haracter of fantasy living. A rudimentary fantasy experience is 
ndicated by the occasional appearance of M in the feeble-minded ; 
residue of such capacity, escaping the intra-psychie constriction, 
| the depressed; while in the manic it was best construed as an 

vocentrie wishfulfilment. 

(. This needs to be considered under its three sub-rubries, 
., pure color, C; color form, CF’; and form color, FC. In the 
, only color is determinant of the association; in the second, 
olor is the primary determinant, but form enters; in the third, 

rm is primary but color also participates. 
Concerning C, pure color. In both the manic and in the feeble- 
nded this index is representative of a primitive, infantile affec- 
ty, issuing either in violent or in delinquent behavior. Those 
ealthy superiors who responded with C manifested impulsivity, 
n some cases liability to intense emotional experience. The de- 
pressed did not respond with C. Manifestations also of infantile, 
sometimes violent, affective trends were the traits reported in the 
neurotics, adults in conduct disorder, and problem children in 
vhom C appeared. Which of the schizophrenics’ peculiar emo- 
tional reactions is indicated by C is for the present still uncer- 
Does it point to a certain ecstasy, apathetic in essence, 
vhich has been observed in this group? or to their shallow or 
inappropriate affect? The question has not yet been answered. 
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CF, color form. In the manic an elation and difficulty of . 
control, and in the feeble-minded an overactivity and restlessnes. 
are indicated. Excitability and quick temper appear in the x 
perior adults with CF’, and here it is also representative of why 
is sometimes called ‘‘artistic’’ temperament. In the neurotic (] 
takes more the form of irritability and ease of upset, and at time. 
emotional suggestibility. In the **conduct disorder’’ adults 
the problem children this index seems most associated with, 
trend to infantile affective demonstrations. In the schizophreni 
it is sensitivity, touchiness, and again emotional suggestibilit 
When appearing in the depressed, it was usually in the reacti 
form of the disease or again a residue of the affect norma! 


happier days. 

FC, form color. The friendly variety of feeble-minded ; 
manic who is ready to love everybody; the sociable type ot 
with conduct disorder produce FC. In the neurotic it is relat 
with the affective effort at adaptation; in the problem child, 

a warmth of feeling towards others; in the depressed more 
a wish for the regard of others. Its comparative absence | 
schizophrenics points to the emotional unadaptability of this 
vroup. In the healthy superior adult, its frequent occurrence 
related with the sociability, sometimes altruism, characterizing 


him. 

F’-+-. These *‘gute Formen’’ (good, or clearly perceived) forms, 
oceur in high frequency in the healthy adults, and low in the feeb 
minded. The index thus fluctuates——with certain exceptior 
explicable on the basis of affective factors,—with a certain kin 
of intellectual ability, that involved in knowing stimuli for what 
they are. The most striking exception occurs in the depressiy 


eroup, Whose F— scores are usually higher than to be expected, 


in view of the individual’s intelligence level. The mean F-+ fo 
the group as a whole is higher even than in the healthy superiors 
I’+ in depressives is in fact an index to the profundity of t! 


depression. The heightened score is ascribable to the depressive’ 
ereat intrapsychic constriction, excluding all but the most unassa! 
able accuracies. At the other pole, the manic reflects his inte 
lectual unsteadiness in his low F+ per cent. In the schizophren 
I+ fluctuates, too, with the tendency at misinterpretation 0 
bizarre construction of his world. In neurotics, adults in conduc 
disorder, and problem children both intrapsychic constriction as 
well as intelligence level influence it. 

Z. Its greatest and least manifestations occurring at the tw 
ends of the inteliigence scale, the superior healthy adult and th 
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le-minded, this index is sign of the important intellectual 
acity for seeing relationships, for reasoning. It appears in 
ose conduct disorder adults and problem children who also are 
clinically, manifesting what Tredgold calls ‘*prevision’’. 
neuroties it varies upward according to the individual’s ability 


rid] 
( 


is 


to grasp relationships ; downward according to constricting psychic 


Its low quantity in the depressed is the sien of the great 
The 


rving degree to which the ability to see relationships accelerates 


eduction of mental activity, incident to the depression. 


th affeet, or survives too muck .affect, is what appears to be 
cated by this index in the manic. In the schizophrenic it points 
e extent to which there has been impoverishment of this ability, 
though it occurs also in high amount in certain paranoid schizo 
plirenies. 
One conclusion follows from these notes, namely, that we can 
at all times interpret the same Rorschach factor as having 
cisely the same personality value. The differences are in some 
nstances minor; in some, rather great, as for example the over 
tivity of the feeble-minded and the ‘‘artistic’’ temperament of 
the superior healthy adult. But a closer scrutiny of all the per- 
sonality values of any one of the factors shows these differences 
to be differences only in respect to their social values. There is 
lentity of psychological process which is finding expression. 
Infantile, violent behavior; impulsivity; intense emotional 
cperience,—all represented by C, or pure color, in the Rorschach 
experiment, are all manifestations of one process, unalloyed, primi 
tive affect. It is seen at its best in the young infant whose every 
on is a response to feeling; and in certain psychoses in which 
symptoms closely resemble the normal behavior of young 
ntants. 
\gain, rich creative artistic productions ; 
tions and constructions; wish-fulfilling fantasies, day-dreams, 
M, the movement 


self-referrine imag 


nventiveness,—all indicated by are 


response, 
all cases expressions of a certain ability to create something, 
lave a certain inner fantasy experience. There are many 
hizophrenies who have very little or no M in the Rorschach test. 
Clinically it is not retirement into an inner world of their own 
aking which characterizes them. 
I’+ is the index which on the basis of my own experience I 
in only interpret as indicating that intellectual process essential 
This is what happens in the intelligent 
even 


or recognition of forms. 


correct understanding of his world: and in the 


erson’s 


cher degree to which the depressive limits himself only to 
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obvious accuracies. It is what fails to happen in the feeble-mind 
handicapped by lack of native ability; the organic, whose one-tin 
better apparatus has been damaged; in delirium and some 
conditions, where the interference with the capacity appears to | 
chemically conditioned; and in mani¢ conditions, where the affee 
seem to be the disturbing cause. Rorschach, because of the sens 
tivity of this index in various conditions, concludes to vario 
psychological processes indicated by F+, to wit, ability to con 
trate; to acquire and retain clear memory images; the abilits 
recall (ekphorieren) these images from the store-house of { 
memory; the eritical capacity with which to make the corr 
selection. Rorschach’s evidence, and present criteria for sco) 
I+, do not in my own opinion justify finding F'+ as indicating a 
this. Rorschach’s interpretation of this index appears inferen 
too many steps away as yet from experimental proof. It seem: 
most In accord with the facts as we have them at present to be 
satisfied with F-+ as indicating, generally, the degree to whic 
the individual has regard for, or recognizes, form. 

Then, as to ability to reason, to foresee consequences of one’s 
behavior, to systematize,—all represented by Z in the test, all an 
functions of the ability to organize given stimuli into a meaning 
ful relationship. The systems of the paranoid, non-existent thoug! 
they are to the rest of the world, are in each case an organizatio 
of stimuli into a relationship which is most meaningful to th 
patient. 

There is then an identity of psychological process underlying 
the varying personality traits. These are the ‘‘neutral’’ processes 
to which I referred in my opening paragraph. And so far as t! 
present evidence can be interpreted, there appear to be four sucli 
basic ‘*neutral’’ or psychological processes of which the differen 
tiation of traits are manifestations, these four, to name then 
again, being organization drive (Z); creative activity (M):; affes 
tive energy (C); form recognition (IF'+). However, there is no! 
only identity of process, but also this diversification of traits 
What are the conditions for the diversification? 

Looking for the explanation in the experimental material, tli 
answer is that the same psychological process varies as to trail 
value according as the larger personality background varies. Mo! 


+ + 


accurately stated, we cannot know the trait meaning of any of 


psychological processes, even after we have identified the process, 
until after we know the picture of the personality as a whole. A 
this is a Gestalt conclusion: traits do not compose the personalit: 
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Psychological Processes Rorschach Findings 


Linde rhey are a function of the personality. What any total person 
ape Jity does with its component powers is a resultant of all the forces 
» dh tresses which are this personality. 
= to} Certain important social implications follow from this view 
affect. yoint. For assuming that we have an objective method for iden 
sens psychological processes, be this the Rorschach or what 
rario ever other valid technique is available, we can not evaluate the 
omnes lentified process until we know what is the whole personality in 
lity 4 ch it oceurs. A psychological process is not vet a character 
of 1 rrait. Itisa force. We do not know whether under affective drive, 
orn ‘he particular individual will commit antisocial acts; or be inspired 
01 eat creative achievements. We do not know, that is, until 
ing a now What are the other component stresses of this personality. 
ham tive ability, with misconstructions, is schizophrenia. In the 
DSS Rorschach test this is M with F—. High regard for form without 
| ves vever affective energy, without ability to grasp other than the 
whi ous, and with no fantasy activity is depression. In the 
Rorschach experiment this is high F+, with no Z, C or M. In 
_ words, Rorschach factors, just as characterological traits, 
all an be correctly interpreted only in the light of the other factors 
esata .«o found in the same record. But since these factors are mani- 
hone! estations of certain psychological forces or stresses, we arrive 
izatio n at the same Gestalt conclusion as in the paragraph pre 
i. th ling: the particular trait is a function of the larger configura 
m to the formation of which it contributes. The behavior trait 
orlvineg sa property of the organized whole; 7z.e., of the personality as a 
OCeSSt> 
“ii \ word is in order as to the material, experimental and clinical, 
“= such the examination of which the above notes were abstracted. The 
ifferen xperimental material consists, of course, of Rorschach response 
teen ecords. The clinical groups from whom these records were 
alte btained, and the number of records for each group, were dis 
=e ‘buted as follows: 
traits Healthy adults of superior intelligence 
Feeble-minded 
val. th Depressed states 
Hypomanic conditions 
Schizophrenies 
Neuroties 
of | Adults in conduct disorder 
rOCeSs, Préblem children 
le. A 


Total 


. 
= 
2 
5 
re 
3 
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OF 
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The validating material was obtained for all cases except 
healthy adults, in the clinical study of each case. The diagnos. 
for all cases were those made by psychiatric staffs of the respect 
clinies. ‘*‘ Adults in conduct disorder’’ were patients in the Bosty 
Psychopathic Hospital found ‘‘without psychosis’’, but ma) 
festing some conduct disorder. Their ages ranged from 16 | 
over forty. Ages of all problem children were eight to fifteey. 
inclusive. The feeble-minded were of IQ 65 or lower, but o! 
chronological ages. The healthy adults all classified as wit! 
the upper 10 per cent of the population in general. Validating 
personality material for this group was obtained by means of 
questionnaire constructed ad hoc from Rorschach’s monograp! 


NOTICE 


seginning with the June—September issue, the editor of the Journa 
ABNORMAL AND SociaL Psycuo.ocy will be Professor Gordon W. Allport 
of Harvard University. <All manuscripts, books and notices should 
now on be mailed directly to him, since the publication of the April—J 
number will be entirely from materials already in hand. 
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INTELLECTUAL FuNcTIONS oF THE FRONTAL Lopes. R. M. Brickner 
New York: Maemillan, 1936.) Pp. xvi + 354. $3.50. 
A stockbroker, who fort a year had suffered from a_ progressively 
ravating headache and had shown impaired memory and absent-minded 
or, suddenly went into a coma and was subjected to two operations. 
addition to tumor tissue, about nine per cent of the total brain tissue 
removed, 45 grams from the left and 71 grams from the right frontal 
The observations of this patient in his second post-operative year 
titute the material organized for this book. The patient’s own words 
e recorded and serve as illuminating evidences of the author’s analysis. 
rhis case, in many respects unique in clinical history, concerns in a 
ian being the problems of localization which have interested psychol- 
sts from the time of Gall and have inspired the significant recent 
searches of Lashley and of Jacobsen and Fulton. Although the observa- 
us in this case may not fully accord with Lashley’s findings, that there 
a general substantiation of his opinions is evident from the following 
tations from this work: 
‘‘Probably the most salient quality of A’s behavior is his appearance 
mental normality at a first, casual meeting.’’ (p. 35) 
‘| should say that the traits he has now, rather than being different, 
‘more intensified.’’ (p. 18, quoting the patient’s wife) 
‘It is found that no single function of behavior is missing—that each 
the simpler processes still operates in a seemingly unimpaired manner 
but that there is a definite limitation in the degree of complexity with 
which the processes can be associated. The manifestations of function are 


‘actically all of a strikingly simple variety, stripped of the complication 
which characterizes ordinary intelligent human behavior. The simple 
ements of old and new material can still be understood by A, but he is 
ited in utilizing them for making moderately complicated syntheses.’’ 
pp. 38-9 
‘*There is nothing to indicate any change in the fundamental character 
any of the processes of A’s mind; nothing really new has developed in 
.'s personality and nothing old has disappeared, but there are more of 
some old characteristics, and less of others.’’ (p. 26%). 
‘There is no real evidence, either in A’s case or elsewhere, to show that 
‘frontal lobes play a fundamental role in inteliectual function which is 
ire special than that of other parts of the cortex except, perhaps, in a 


juantitative sense.’’ (p. 302). 
Brickner believes, however, that the primary defect resulting from such 
a frontal lobectomy is intellectual, and that the emotional and conative 
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ehanges are derivative: the emotional and conative changes take pla 
has lost his ability to synthesize ideas.  Brickner’s 


hecause the patient 
suggesting as they do that injury to any apprecia 


observations, 
of the cortex affects every phase of the personality, brin 

sienificance the basie integration of the mind. 
CHARLES LEONARD 


cure oF MARRIAGE IN WESTERN CIVILIZATION Edward Wes 
arck. The Maemillan Company, 1936. Pp. 281. 
appropriate and fortunate that the author of The Iisto 
Marriage should in his own time, after extended researches 
mature thought of years, undertake to predict the future 


Sage in western civilization. 


Ile believes that marriage as an institution developed out of a prn 


habit: ‘*That even in primitive times it was the habit for a man ; 
to live together, to have sexual relations with each other ar 


woman 
the man being guardian of the fami 


to rear the offspring in common, 
| the woman his helpmate and the nurse of the children. This hat! 


and ttit 
was sanetioned by custom and afterwards by law and was thus transfor 


into a social institution.” 
His method of predicting the future status of marriage as an institu 
tion is a simple one: 


A. Ile first considers those factors which doubtless interfere with 


mar the normal course of married life, examining them both in their his 
torical setting and in their present modified and changing status. In e 

the probable cause or causes ereating the factor in question is eritica 
d. To illustrate: Conflicts between parents and children are 


modern civilization than hitherto. Parental authority ai 


appraise n 
frequent in 
filial submission reached its height 
of the modern disturbances are the traces of the old notions 


among peoples of arehaie times. 1 


CAUSES 
parental rights running head on against the spirit of modern emancipat 
vouth The author adds : ail eee ae there is reason to believe t 


‘ights, nor be suspe 


when one party will no longer try to assert his old 1 
the ot 


of trving to do so, the spirit of opposition will cool down in 
parts Ti e duty of obedience will be replaced by a tendency io @ 
r to good advice, and the duty of reverence by natura 


more vil = Car 
‘ection’’. and thus a disturbing factor will have been 
and the stability of the family increased in that measure. 
A detailed account of the many forces adverse to a normal married life 
cannot be given in a review. Only a few that are considered at some lengt! 
Sexual maladjustment for which there are seen 


(2) Adultery and jealousy—a! 


are here mentioned : (1 
rly both real and whimsical causes ; 
chapter is devoted to these adverse factors; (3) Obvious dispari 


entire 
of mental strength between husband and wife; (4) Too great a differen 


in ages—should never be over ten years; (9) Marrying into a social class 
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considerably lower than one’s own. This has often proved a risky experi 
ment. ‘‘Among many peoples marriage outside of the same class or caste 
; strictly prohibited by custom or law.’ ‘To this category may be added 
erence in race, in religion and even disparity in tastes and manner of 
(6) Women’s emancipation has undoubtedly a share in bringing 
it matrimonial unhappiness among the cultivated classes of our time.”’ 
author suggests that friction arising from this source ‘will smooth 
vn’’ when the memory of wrongs suffered in the past has faded 
;. Conditions and factors calculated to promote happy and permanent 
ided life are considered next: (1) A discussion of the pro and con 
is given to the many ways by which intimate pre-nuptial experience 
safely be acquired with reference to sexual incompatibility, mental 
mpatibility and other factors connected with the community of married 
and procreation. The following ways are prominent both in history 
in theory: (a) Trial and companionate marriage, (b) Temporary 
‘ubinage; (c) Free love. 
\fter devoting two relatively long chapters to these several modes for 
ng pre-nuptial experience, the author concludes, *‘ Lowever desirable 
ay be for a man to receive sex experience from a woman of his own 
sas a prelude to his marriage, the acquisition of it is attended with 
: risks for the woman that he must consider whether he has a right to 
ze her as a means of preparing him for his marriage with another 
an.’ It would seem that the little light is not worth the candle. 
2, The positive factors which tend to preserve marriage as an institution 
ude of course some of the social practices reverse to those of the disin- 
rating group. Sex maladjustment is replaced by ‘‘intermingling of the 
itual and sensual elements in sexual love’’, adultery by chastity and 
nence, disparity in intellectual strength gives way to equality in mind 
ompensation and supplementation in intellectual tastes and interests. 
he foregoing should be added small age difference, similar socia! class 
ilture, race, religion, wealth, ete. And, contrary to the popular notion 
hor regards increasing divorce rates as an index to greater security 
arriage. lle says, ‘‘ However painful it may be it is a remedy 
misfortune and a means of preserving the dignity of marriage by 
an end to unions that are a disgrace to its name. Sometimes it 
‘ts mistakes made by persons who ought never to have married at 
and a second marriage may then lead to a satisfaction and happi 
ess such as the first one lacked.’’ In England almost 60 per cent of 
vorcees remarry, in the United States about 50 per cent.’” When either 
r both parties are loaded down with several divorces, then remarrying 
t course becomes a travesty and a disgrace. (3) ‘* Marriages consummated 
etween college students are on the whole more successful than marriages 
nerally.’’ Knowledge, similarity of interests, and of life’s outlook result 
om college associations. (4) The community life as a sequence of mar- 


riage, usually connoted by home and home making has become a_ basic 


or and doubtless is the surest guarantee that marriage will endure as 
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capacities for forming attitudes and sent 


long as human temperaments, 


nts remain essentially the same. 
‘*So far as I can see, then. there is every reas 


The author concludes : 
to believe that the unity of sensual and spiritual elements 
or less durable community of life in a common 


in sexual | 
} 


to a more 


and the desire for and love of offspring, are factors which will re 


leading 


lasting obstacles to the extinction of marriage and the collapse of 
family, because they are too deeply rooted | 
some form of marriage and 


n human nature to fade awa 
and ean find adequate satisfaction only in 
family founded upon it.”’ 

It appears to the reviewer of 
ans to the conditions and factors promoting 


the book that there should be added 

all me the continuance of mat 
riage the factor of aesthetics. 
employed in setting up a new home, 
the ring ritual, the bride throwing her bouquet, decora 


One needs only to name the art for 
or used in a modern wedding, as t! 


apparel, the music, 
tions in home and church, to realize their preserving influence; the per 
petuating influence is the same here as in sculpture, architecture, tragedy 
and other types of art 
simple and his discussions illuminat 


The author’s style is clear anc 
ted problems are treated with judicial fairness. 


work contains eleven chapters and two complete indexes, one 


» other for subject matter. 


s quoted al dl the 


Linus W. 


GiorY Roap By Luther Whiteman and Samuel L. Lewis. New Yor 
Thomas Crowell Co., 1936. Pp. vii 4 267. $2.00. 


Social psychologists in tl eir study of mental epidemics frequent! 


n Holland in the 17th century or to the er 


back to the tulipomania 1 
the Middle Ages. In Glory Roads, however, they ( 
movements from the contempor 


eontavions of 
ample illustrative material on mass 
describes the many doctrines of millenial hope Wi 


scene Glory Roads 
Technocracy, 


have captured California during the depression years. 
Townsend pension plan, the barter movement, 


Utopian society, the 
in 


Upton Sinclair were all eagerly acclaimed 


the Epic program 
Technoeracy had the greatest effect in that its doctrines and phrases 


+} 


day. 
colored all subsequent theories. 

Though journalistic in treatment the book is not without documentation 
ivings and doings of the leaders of these mass movements 


The authors, moreover, are interested in the reasons why Californians s0 
Nevertheless they do n 


readily embrace new cults and new U'topias. 

Casual reference is made to such factor 
ion, and 
these 


in terms of the si 


attempt any thorough analysis. : 
e depression, the selective nature of California’s populat 
opportunities for profit by interests not otherwise concerned with 
An example of this last factor appears in the advertising wh 
The advertising came largely frot 


as th 
doctrines. 
helped to carry the Townse nd Weekly. 


gland specialists, patent-medicine groups, and chain stores. The gland 
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sts and patent-medicine interests wanted to reach a concentrated 
of old people, and the chain stores stood to benefit indirectly 
the transactions tax, a feature of the Townsend Plan 

real contribution of Glory Roads will lie in its ability to stimulate 


cial psychologists to systematic research concerning the many interesting 


phenomena it describes. 


DANIEL Katz 
neeton University. 


STING CRIME, a Symposium Edited by Sheldon Glueck and Eleanor 
Glueck. MeGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York & London, 
1936. Pp. xi +509. 
editors do not share the optimism expressed by Jolin Langdon 
Davies recently in A Short History of the Future that crime is a disease 
an be eradicated by the vear 2000. If a disease, they recognize 
esent imperfect knowledge of its etiology and the consequent expert!- 
methods of treatment. The complex nature of crimogenic factors 
e social and personal consequences of behavior departures from the 
tolerated norm seem to have developed an amazing number of 
s of diagnosis, prevention and treatment. Out of this condition, 
ms of coérdination have arisen. As examples of attempts to work 
se problems, papers describing the Los Angeles County Coordinating 
(he Lower West Side Crime Prevention Program, New York City, 
undation for Youth, Columbus, Indiana, and The Director at Large 
the San Francisco Kecreation Commission, are offered under the 
heading of Coérdinated Community Programs 
fecognizing that crime prevention programs should function as early 
ssible in the careers of children, the largest section of the book is 
“1 to school programs, such as Character Building for Crime Pre 
ntion, Publie School 181, Brooklyn, N. Y., Bureau of Special Service, 
City Publie Schools, The Visiting Teacher in the Cincinnati Public 


. ls. The Diagnosis and Treatment of Maladjusted Children in the 
} if Public Schools. The Benet Schools of Newark, and the Montefiore 
a Se] ool tor Problem Box Chicago. 


e programs are represented by descriptions of The Crime Preven- 
Bureaus of the New York City and Berkeley Police Departments, 
oneview Farm, Massachusetts, Children’s Village, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., 

ve Junior Republic and Summer Camp for Delinquent Boys at 

enwood Lake, Delaware, Ohio, present intra-mural guidance programs, 
ile The Worcester, Mass., Child Guidanee Clinic, The Alfred Willson 

lren’s Center, Columbus, Ohio, Big Sister Service in Rochester, N. Y., 

Parent School of the Domestic Relations Court of Franklin County, 

nbus, Ohio, are described as examples of extra-mural guidance 

rams. 

Finally recreation programs, as developed by The All Nations Boys 
iub, Los Angeles, The W orcester, Mass. Boys Club, The St. Louis »' M. 
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C. A. and Philadelphia Boys Club complete a typical picture of cons 
tious 19th century attack upon embryo crime symptoms discovered i 
reactions of youth to cold, hunger, poverty, dirt, ignorance, loneliness 
death or distraction of parents, lack of friends and a cold world. Neith 
diagnosis nor treatment is disturbing to social or religious complace: 
or goes very deeply into fundamentals. 

None of the programs described were established or carried On eX 
sively as crime preventing avencies, and perhaps are therefore the ! 
effective. The articles are written with authority and results are evalua 
with restraint. 

As the editors point out in an introduction summarizing the prince) 
venerally accepted (surprising]) few and elementary) such a sympos 
is a useful preliminary step to a more comprehensive program. Sue! 
program might well include the simpler problems of food, shelter a 
opportunity in its agenda, problems which will have to be met by 
heroic efforts than those described before erie prevention will have an 


basis of scientific reality. 


Joun A. SLA 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


So You’re Gornc To A Psyemarrist. By Elizabeth I. Adamson. 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1936. Pp. xi + 263. $2.00 

So You're Going to a Psychiatrist iS addressed definitely to the 
man. Its purpose is to acquaint the reader—the uninformed but mat 
and intelligent reader—with modern psychiatric thought and pract 
Accepting as the theoretical basis of her exposition the newer Fret 
psychology, the author, herself a practicing psychiatrist, discusses 1! 
problems of the Id. the Ego and the Superego, an | traces the develop 
of the emotional stresses and strains that are likely to be generated b 


‘nteraction of these intricately related parts of the personality. In di 


so she describes the various emotional entanglements that lie at the 
of mental disorders, and at the same time indicates the course of no 
development. She also gives suggestions for achieving mental health, a 
‘na frank and informative chapter called ‘‘In the Psyehiatrist’s Offic 
she tells what a psychiatrist can and cannot do to help a patient 
attain it. 

The book is clear, candid, unpretentious, and sane. No exaggera! 
claims are made for psychiatry, no miracles are promised in its 1 
Fortunately the writer prefers plain English to professional jargon, 
as a result of the simplicity of her style and the directness of her thoug 
she has presented the psychiatry she believes and practices in a book t! 
can be read by the uninitiated with ease, with interest, and with profit 


Epna HEIDBREDER 


Wellesley College. 
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4 HuMANE or Epvucation. Jaime Castiello, S.J., Ph.D., 
Professor of Educational Psychology, Fordham University Graduate 
School. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1936. Pp. xxii + 254. $2.00. 

Chis book is published with the approval of three Catholic prelates and 

as the strong endorsement of Louis J. A. Mercier, Associate Professor ol 

~ench and Edueation, Harvard University. Its purpose and method are 

rly stated in the opening paragraphis 
“The aim of this book is entirely practical. It would show how the 
stuff of original human fhature may be transformed into an integrated 
personality . . . In its first part it analyses the raw stuff of personality 
eht, creative power and the self-making activity . . . It is shown 
that these three functions are bui different aspects of man’s spiritual 
re and that they cannot be reduced to matter or to any such primitive 
activities as ‘association’, ‘conditioning’ or ‘bond-making mechanisms’ 
fhe second part of this book deals with the psychological function of the 

‘ineipal study courses, which are, so to say, the moulds of personality. 

explains how these educational instruments . . . must be used in 

order to realize the perfect integration which is the aim of humane educa- 
The third and last part of the book is concerned with a concrete 
leal of human personality which might serve as an educational standard 

| as an inspiration.”’ (1-2) 
lhe term ‘humane psychology of education’’ is used to suggest that 
cation should humanize the individual, that it help him realize the 
al man potentially within him. The task of psychology is to set forth 
se principles of human nature that will help educators bring to fruition 
the best in boys and girls. In this task it will not be greatly concerned 
reflexes, bodily needs, and instincts. While not neglecting these, 1 
focus attention upon the higher mental processes upon which rests 
reatness of man. In this way youth will be made conscious of his 
entialities and inspired to work to realize them. Thus is youth human 
But ‘ta psychology that does away with reason and is concerned 
lusively with man’s animal functions, or with the interpretation of his 
an functions in terms of the mechanical S-R theory, cannot humanise. 
will necessarily destroy all personality . . . It will neglect the acquis! 
of aesthetic ideals and will take no notice whatever of human freedom, 
of the moral issues which are essentially bound up with responsibil 

i 


‘ducation, the author insists, must be made humane if it is to yield as 


returns as it should. It is good for students to develop skills and 

vather information. But they should also develop harmonious personalities 

have gained understanding and appreciation of the beauty, order, 

and rationality of our universe, and that will to use the knowledge and 
skill they have aequired to build a better society. 

To get this larger return from education, we must first of all cultivate 

in youth a greater appreciation of man and love of the beautiful and noble. 

This cannot be done by reducing the higher activities of man to lower ones 
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and by stressing the similarities between man and lower animals. To 
this we must move in the opposite direction, that is, turn to great men 


apology is needed or 


learn 


tialities have reached their fullest realization ? 


both. and the author has no objection to the study of animal behavi 


viven for this emphasis, for who can say that 


more about man by studying animals and noting resemblances be 
tween them and man than by studying great men in whom human pot 


No doubt we need to stud 


Indeed, he makes frequent reference to animal behavior, not however wit 
the idea of stressing kinship, but to set in relief characteristics of hun 


nature on which the preéminence of man rests. 
These characteristics are thought or search for meaning, creative pov 


as manifested 
and freedom. 
needs, but they never rise to the level of ‘‘disinterested’’ interest in 


in art. civilization, and in the building of one’s personalit 
Animals may show some ingenuity in satisfying their bo: 


i 


ti 


nature of the object such as is manifested frequently by children as we! 


as 


but 


violence to their bodily appetites. 
Though animals may build nests, they give no evidence that glimpses of 
the beautiful have stimulated them to develop an art: 


a civilization: no animal constructs an ideal and strives consciously an 


by 


scientists. 


Men in common with all animals have physical needs 


addition they crave understanding, and to attain it they may do 


Similarly with the power to create 


no animal has bu 


deliberately to attain it. 
The search for the meaning of things and of experience, the effort 1 


create a world of beauty, 
the ideal are evidences of man’s spiritual nature. 


are 


contrast : 
to know for its own sake, driven by a 
his biological urges 
meaning of things and to build up the glorious edifice 


to 


science. 


and to mould one’s personality in the mould 
These characterist 


not tied to organic needs as are the strivines of the animals. Thus t 


read 


the 


and his species, 


and hunger which stimulate his drives. 
of concrete material and instinct, the other a prince and a free man, livit 
in the open infinite space of intelligence.”” | 


know him at To thus know him is to establish a firm basis for 


his best. 


want of something which trans 
the want of truth, the need to interpret the world 


On the other hand is the animal, the eater, the preserver of himsi 


riveted by hunger and sex to the concrete objects of s 
The one is a slave and prison 


96-27 To know man 


self-respect and love of mankind. 

The youth to develop the best that is within him should study literatur 
for there the insight of gifted men into human nature, the good and t! 
bad. has been embodied in such a way as to awaken love of the good and 


hatred of the evil. 
vifted in catching clear visions of the ideal and therefore the eternal, 
classics should be given an important place in the eurriculum. 
also study history to learn of the struggles of men and of the processes 
whereby they achieve their destiny. Above all he should study histor 
in order to come into contact with great men, for ‘‘in a great man one 


‘‘On the one hand is ‘man the seer’ the contemplator, who wants 


Because the Greeks and the Romans were unusuall) 
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a thousand picturesque ways, what it is to be really kind, or 
ws.’’ (223). ‘It is not catalogues of virtues which are going to 
boys, but the living manifestation of real virtue in the real lives 
224 
vouth should also study science, for ‘*there is nothing more inspir 
more religious, than the study of science when it is carried out in 
osphere of objectivity and truth. The same subtle beauty which 
literature and history appears here in simpler and more intelligible 
The infinite complexity of human lives, their passions, sins and 
e aspirations, are absent. Nature is cold and impersonal. But there 
twithstanding, in her objectivity a wonderful beauty and a harmony 
is the reflection of the divine.’’ (156 
\fter the youth has sensed the order and harmony in literature, history, 
ience, he should turn to philosophy for a more complete picture of 
eauty and harmony of the universe, which will lead him to contem 
the source of the harmony, ‘‘the Engineer, the Artist. the Poet and 
ither of the Universe.”’ (108 
indicated in the last sentence the culmination of all studies is the 
is view of the world. Ali courses should be conducted with this 
st in mind. Religious instruction, therefore, is not to be regarded 
er subject to be added to the curriculum, but as an interest and 
that should pervade the entire curriculum. Only in this way 
rion and the courses of study vield the largest possible return 


- the author. ‘‘the function of religious training is to integrate 
ledee and to give to all science and life its ultimate meaning e 


tly, its dynamism. Without it, all human wisdom remains cold, 


verse is atomized and transformed into a heap of worthless frag 
and our ewn minds go through the same process. A godless mind 
livided mind. disintegrated and weak. Nor does this disintegration 
the individual. As Plato so well saw, it spreads fatally to the 


ody politic. For it is not matter or instinet which unites men, but 
ideals, capable of controlling selfishness and creating harmon) 
otherwise confused body of | (162 
nee all the subjects of the curriculum are needed to help the youth 
“t his latent capacities into a personality, and since one is prepara- 
for another, the author severely condemns the elective system. In 
of it the educator should study human needs and capacities and the 
of each subject. In the light of knowledge thus acquired, he should 
cribe for the youth. To do otherwise is to substitute chance and 
rance for wisdom in the building of personality. 
This book is a strong plea for a curriculum integrated by a spiritual 
of man and of the cosmos. In this it follows the example of Plato, 
iom the author pays the following homage: ‘‘It (Plato’s educational 
is) is the most perfect system of educational integration ever 
el by any edueator, living or dead.’’ (23 
book will not appeal to those who believe that psychology is a 
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very young science, or to those who think no book on psychology is 
value unless it draws heavily upon animal psychology, or is padded wit 
reports of the experimentalists and statistical analyses. It will appea 
those who are not satisfied with the returns we are getting fron 
schools. 

During the past forty years we have in order to cope with the prol 
of childhood and youth established juvenile courts, and have 
various organizations of boys and girls; we have added visiting 
to our schools and have inaugurated character building program 
in spite of our efforts, the cost of crime shows no decrease, and the a 


ace of our criminals has steadily declined. The number of mental 


downs is steadily increasing. It is estimated that 50,000 people 


suicide each vear. These conditions indicate that something Is 
mentally wrong. 

In defense of our schools and of our psychologists, we may sa 
levelopments are due to social conditions. No doubt this is tri 


what are our schools doing to offset the emphasis of our culture on 
ahead. on the accumulation of wealth, and on the indulgence of app 
What are our schools and students of educational psychology doin: 
before the young a beautiful pieture of what man may become ? 

are they doing to inspire youth with the ambition to live on the hig 
possible plane? What are they doing to lead boys and girls to se¢ 
understand that their worth does not depend upon excelling or \y 
possessions, but upon the fact that they are men, who in a godlike mann 
are able to create their own personalities? To be a man, to be a cha 
through which the cosmos becomes reflective and appreciative of the 
and beautiful, surely in this there is a basis of self-respect and a sens 
human worth and solidarity that should be sources of social as well a 
individual health and well-being. 

Psychologists, | believe, should give serious consideration to the cl 
of Dr. Castiello that much of psychology instead of humanizing 
humanizes. If this is true then perhaps the facts we have borrowed 
the physiologists and gathered so laboriously in our laboratories are a! 
all not the most significant facts regarding man. For these perhaps 
need to turn as Dr. Castiello urges to the great men who have 
history, to the great creators in the field of art, to the leading sci 
and philosophers, and above all to those who have been man’s great 
and religious teachers. From contact with them and from a knowh 
of the principles manifested in their lives, we will gain not only know 
of man. In addition we will gain inspiration to live on a genuine 
humane level. 

Dr. Castiello in stressing the greatness and nobility of man is le 
a dualistic psychology and to supernaturalism. Il am afraid that 
will dismiss the thesis of the author because of these interpretations. 
would be unfortunate, for the facts that he seeks to explain are cle 
Man does seek meaning; he is creative; he does aspire to righteous living 
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. seek to establish closer relation with the source of beauty, goodness, 

ith. and when he feels that he has established such relations, life 
on new meaning and significance. It is by stressing these facts that 
an do most to help vouth develop character and personality, our 
insists. 

IS possibility, supported as it is by the experience of thousands of 
and by the convietions of many generations, at least merits the stand 
f an hypothesis. Yet in looking through the index of seven books 

psychology and philosophy of education that happened to be con 
nt, | could find no reference to religion, God, the wood, or to the 
al in four. One had a single reference, another had five, and the 
had nineteen pages on religion. Why this neglect? Are there 
cal facts that show that religion is not a profound source of motiva 
that men do not seek God? Or is this neglect due to the fashion 
day, and to the fact that behavior of this type does not lend itself 
perimental control? T believe it is the latter. I therefore should 
to second the plea of Professor Mercier, who wrote the preface to the 
that the point of view of Professor Castiello be given serious 
deration. 
'o find fault with the author on a number of points minor to his general 
would be easy. Yet to do so would not add to the reader's know! 
of the book. That must be found in its purpose and general thesis. 
| have attempted to set forth. 
Cartes C. Josey. 


of South Dakota. 


wwp Personauity. By L. M. Terman, C. C. Miles, and others. New 
York: MeGraw-Hill, 1936. Pp. xi + 600. 
lhe final sentence of the concluding chapter of this important study 
the key-note: ‘‘We shall be satisfied if this pioneer attempt to apply 
ometric methods to the study of sex temperaments stimulates others 
st the soundness of our approach.’? Masculinity and Femininity are 
cht of as well-established cores around which Personality takes shape 
more specifically than about the Introvert-Extravert and Cyeloid 
‘void eores. Past uncontrolled methods of observation—even the 
ittedly important New Guinea observations reported in Mead’s Neu 
Temperament—are unreliable and so the M-F test 1s offered as remedy 
defects in other studies by abandoning overt behavior as a criterion 
Masculinity and Femininity, and by going back to individual atti 
interests, knowledge, and thought-trends which reside behind the 
il ‘*front’’? we all assume. Its flaws are admitted: some sections 
ess too little reliability, and it is important to extend the test to sample 
differences in many other fields. 
Students of sex differences will find that this study requires careful 


ed differences in the ‘‘instinetive’’ and emotional lives of the two 
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sexes using large groups sampled for age (from adolescence t 
maturity), education, occupation, cultural interests, and family 
ground. ‘To prevent all-too-easy faking of scores, made possible by 

edge of test-intent, the M-F test is titled ‘* Attitude-Interest Analysis 
It began (11) in 1922 when Terman found one boy in his group of super 
children who scored lower in masculinity than any boy or girl, a finding 
corroborated by case study methods. 

The test itself differs from others in its wider sample of sex differe: 
by empirical data. Forms A and B comprise 456 and 454 items, res; 
tively, each composed of seven sub-tests. In 1925 the M-F test was 
expanded bevond a study of play, games, and amusements and the sey 
sub-tests were worked out meeting criteria of being suited to group tes 
ing, paper and pencil responses, and objectively scorable. They a: 
word association, inkblot association, information, emotional and ethica 
response, interests, personalities and opinions, and introvertive respons 
Chapter III tells how each of these tests were developed, with a criti 
appraisal of each. The test as a whole (IV) is considered in detail ; tly 
decision to use unit scores rather than weighted scores, the separate norms 
for forms A and B, the inter-correlations which showed that some parts 
have little in common with others, reliability and validity, and correla 


tions with other measures. Some of these correlations are discussed at 
great length: M-F scores with physique (V). with Personality and Achieve 
ment scores (VI), with age, education, and intelligence (VII), with oc 
pation (VIII), with interests (IX), and with the domestic milieu (X 


This section is both interesting and important, but it tends to break t 
continuity for one reading the first time for a general understanding 
Another group breaks the even progress despite its interesting content 
chapters XI-XV inclusive deal with the problems of male homosexualit 
delinquent girls, and miscellaneous case notes. The thread is resumed 
the final two chapters. Chapter XVI is an item-by-item analysis of 
responses of the 550 subjects used to standardize forms A and B of 
M-F test. It presents the M-F test as a ‘‘more meaningful’’ tech 
than factor analysis to reveal sex temperaments. From this chapter tw 
key-questions are set up to be answered. First, it is concluded that ther 
are real differences in the direction of interest and the directior 
‘every human act or 


‘ 


emotions and impulse. Secondly, admitting that 
thought’’ is both innate and acquired, ‘‘each sex gives and receives suc! 
different treatment as largely to explain the divergences in expression or 
in fact revealed by the material we have studied. . . ._ Irresistibly ea 
sex plays the réle assigned, even in spite of its own protests 

not tell how deep the difference lies—or how the deeper and _ shallowe! 
factors combine.”’ 

One wishes that the order of chapters had been different in 
interests of those who will be more interested in the basic study and natur 
of the test. Chapters I, II], III, IV, XVI, XVII give an excellent brie! 
statement of the project; it is broken by two parts having individua 
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‘egrity: chapters V through X and chapters XI through XV. Both 
details of correlations of M-F scores with other measures and the 
nortant data on sex deviation deserve careful study, but each group 
i stand alone better had the book been divided into four sections. 
fourth part would consist in the seven appendices which conclude 
hook. It is an open question whether the ninety-seven tables might not 
er have been restricted to the appendices; this would not seem true of 

e sixteen figures. The above criticisms are offered only to help the reader 
might be intimidated bw the facts pointed out, thereby missing the 
sentation of the project and the findings-in-general. This contribution 
f such importance to the student of sex differences that such a note as 
seems needed to re-assure the new student who seeks to understand 
problem before undertaking to fulfill the hopes of the authors by 


testing the soundness of their approach to the problem of sex temperament 


‘very undergraduate and graduate student of psychology should read or 
ve presented to him in class the point of view presented in chapters I, 


XVI. and XVII together with a description of the M-F test and the con- 


isions Which seem justified at present. 
C. N. ALLEN. 


Dartmouth College. 


Tur PropteM or Anxiery. Sigmund Freud. W. W. Norton and Com- 


+ 


pany, Inc., 1936. Pp. 165. 

As to size. number of pages and chapters, only eleven ineluding the 
\ddenda, The Problem of Anxiety is a comparatively small book, but the 
ree number of topics brought together and the serious attempt to deal 
vith them in a fundamental way stamps it as one of the author’s major 
vorks. 

To understand Freud’s theory of anxiety-neurosis a few preliminary 
wints must be given. 

The psyche is construed under three concepts; the td which serves as 
he locus of the instinctual impulses, it is the anlage of the psyche, the 

o which has differentiated from the id and serves as the noetic principle, 
is the locus of conscious processes as considered bv most psych ogists, 
he superego is an unenlightened and childish conscience, it grows out of 
he child’s reactions to the moral situations as presented by its elders. All 
orms of psychoses and neuroses arise from the interactions between the 
d, the tgo and the superego, and Freud’s more recent definitions and 
nechanisms play about these three principles of the psyche. 

‘Inhibition is the expression of a functional limitation of the ego.”’ 


Symptoms are ‘‘an indication of and substitute for an unachieved in- 
stinetual gratifieation’’. They arise from processes of repression. Repres- 
sion is a means by which the ego defends itself against a dangerous impulse 


xpressed by the id. These definitions indicate briefly the usage of the 
ree concepts and the procedure employed throughout. 
Concerning anxiety, a distinction is made between the frue and the 
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neurotic type. The former may oecur when an expected and po 
known to the individual, while in the latter type the p: 
r specify the danger—it appears too objectless and 


danger is 
cannot designate 
indefinite. Anxiety about the probable increase of next year’s taxes 
trates the true type. Anxiety over eontracting a malignant disease, alt! 
no symptoms of such a disease are present, is an example of the ch 
type. This discussion ‘s continued in the Addenda (chapter XI 
Anxiety is a specific 
sensations. a tightness in the chest and elandular disturba 


unpleasurable mood accompanied by organic and 
kinaesthetie 
To these Freud adds the patient’s perception of them. ‘‘ Anxiety ar 
from the ego in accordance with a memory picture already present 
These ‘‘memorial affective states are incorporated into the life o 
psyche as precipitates of primal traumatic experiences’ and are evo! 
in similar situations like memory symbols. These traumatic experiences 
according to Freud occur in infancy and are due to frustrated and divert 
sex experiences. Freud names three intelligible instances of the expres 
of anxiety in infancy: ‘‘being left alone, being in the dark, and finding 
a strange person in place of the one in whom the child has confidence 
mother), all reducible to a single situation, that of feeling the loss of t 
loved person ”’. ‘* Anxiety thus seems to be a reaction to the percep | 
tion of the absence of the object.”’ 
To illustrate the mechanisms involved in producing anxiety the author 

describes and explains a case of neurosis in a male child of five. Briefly 

The bov refuses to go out on the street beeause he 
He loves his mother and is antagonistic towards his 


the case is as follows. 
is afraid of horses. 
father (Oedipus complex). The father on account of the child’s aggres 
siveness threatened it with castration (in the phallic phase)! (The ex 
clamation the reviewer’s). The child represses the aggressive attitude 
toward the father and at the same time substitutes a fear of being bitten 
by a horse for the fear of being castrated by the father. The anxiety les! 
the horse should bite him is the transformed castration anxiety. The author 
emphasizes two points in this connection : 

(1) Anxiety is the motive force that represses both the antagonis' 
attitude and the father’s threat while the fear of being bitten by a horse 
) The anxiety neurosis originates in the eo 


becomes the symptom. (2 
(consciousness) and is in reality a fear reaction to the demands made } 


the instinetual impulses. As soon as the ego has recognized the dang 
castration. it gives the signal of anxiety, which here functions as a prot 
instinctua 


ay 


tive instrument against the consequences of the ungratified 
impulses. 

Despite the fact that the author ignores physiology, neurology an’ 
psychology, credit is due him for delving seriously in his own peculiar wa) 
into a problem too long passed over by academic psychologists. No one 
doubts that threatened castration is a sufficient stimulant to arouse ehronic 
anxiety in persons capable of appreciating the loss of the genital organs, 
but one may well doubt that children of five or under are aware of the 
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e values of their bodily organs. The reviewer submits that children 
age may be as thoroughly frightened by a threat to cut off the ears 
that is 


big toes as by the threat to remove the penis. This criticism, 


‘ar was not dependent upon the threatened sex organ as such, refers 
to the author’s using so young a patient to illustrate his theory of 
ety. Then, too, the account of the fear of being bitten by a horse as 
One does not doubt 


he child had the two fears, but that they were connected as described 


‘ormed castration fear is by no means convincing. 
ously questioned. There are doubtless many cases of neurotic anxiety 
ler patients in whom sex impulses had been frustrated or misdirected, 
one notes throughout this book a scientific modesty and an 


wever. 


» of non-finality which was not always apparent in Freud's earlier 
Linus W. Kune. 
ruTION IN THE MoperRN Wor.p: 


Gladys M. Hail. New York: 


Price $2.00.* 


A Survey and a Challenge. By 
Emerson Books, Inc., 1936. Pp. 200. 
\n understanding and well-considered view of the problem of prostitu- 
Gladys M. Hall has been engaged 

social work in England for the past twelve years and her wide contacts 
ith prostitutes and their companions provide her with a wealth of first- 
| material. 


is made clear in the present book. 


A variety of views expressed by other observers is brought 
ward to supplement and round out her own 
The subject is presented in nine chapters. 


ork. 

To begin with the concept 
prostitution is examined. With the alleged wider recognition of ‘‘The 
of ‘sex experience’’’ (p. 21), the non-commercial form of 
romiscuous sex relationships seems to have increased; in part this form 
**diffi- 


the writer, 


nportance 


It is rather 
21); 


ppears to have taken the place of the commercial act. 


it to know where the commercial form begins’’ (p. 


therefore, includes in her discussion promiscuous sex acts whether paid 


r unpaid. 

Considerable attention—about one third of the book 
of prostitution. 
mong those who practise promiscuity’’ 


is devoted to the 
‘*No social class is unrepresented 
(p. 25). The of 


‘ostitutes is ‘‘somewhere between the ages of sixteen and twenty-four’”’ 


average 


age 
p. 25). The position oecupied by prostitutes in the leading countries of 
The author’s general conclusion is that commer- 
alized prostitution is being gradually superseded by amateur prostitution, 


xcept in the United States where both forms appear to have increased. 


The multiple causes of prostitution are briefly summarized. Poverty 
regarded as a direct cause; living conditions may, however, be con- 
ive to a sexually promiscuous life. 


‘isolation and the 
of a full personal life have some bearing on the problem’’ 


Among servants 


(p. Ss). 


‘This book appeared first in 1933 under the title, ‘‘ Prostitution; A Survey and a 
iienge’’, published by Williams and Norgate of Lé 
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Loneliness, monotony and drabness play a part; so do alcohol and 
knowledge of contraceptives. Mental defect is thought to be mere 
contributory cause. The main causation, it is claimed, lies in the tem; 


ment of the individual. The writer states that there are certain ‘‘ girls 


women possessing tendencies which make them particularly prone to t 


to prostitution in the absence of strong inhibition, social or persot 
(p. 94). More definitely such tendencies are found among “individu 


possessing a certain combination of characteristics’? (p. 94) or indivir 


temporarily or permanently ‘‘over-sexed’’ by reason of glandular functi 


After a brief discussion of the consort of the prostitute, the ‘‘trafi 

‘s defined and described. By ‘‘traffic’’ is meant ‘“the procuration 
transport of women and girls for the sexual purposes of other individua 
p. 102); ‘‘The traffickers are the third-party profiteers of the busin 


p. 103). The attempts to restrain the international activities o! 


traffickers have met with considerable codperation and some degre 


SLICCESS 


In a chapter entitled ‘*Results’” expert opinions are cited rega 


promiscuity and sexual abstinence. Promiscuity results very frequ 


‘n venereal disease with its grim physical and economic effects. Sey 


abstinence may result, according to one set of opinions, in neurosis; arra 


t such opinions are those who hold that the exercise of the s 


‘on is not a sine ova non of mental and physical health. The p 


‘ 


fune 


writer believes that the weight of opinion is that ‘although a perl 


healthy life is possible for both men and women, with complete ab 


sexual relations’’ (p. 117), there are many cases of **m ntal distur 


‘n both men and women, caused by a refusal to recognize their posse 


of hi rmal sex impulses ”’ Pp. 117 


The laws relating to prostitution in manv different count 


and the effectiveness of such legi lation is examined. That the lay 


not more effective is attributed in part to the 


social belef im 


manence of the demand for the services of prostitutes ’” (p 172 


In the face of certain newer values of sex experience for the wom 


well as for the 


man, problems of promiscuity and marriage can! 
“l separately. While ‘‘there is, im some countries more t! 


stuctic 


i 


others. a trend towards temporary liaisons and an unfavorable att 


towards permanent marriage’’ (p. 174), the author thinks that 


conception of marriage has come into being, in which the object 


real mating of two independent personalities’’ (p. 180). 

The substance of this work was presented for a master’s thesis u 
University of Liverpool. Miss Hall's mature attitude and objective 
proach add greatly to the value of the book. Her common sense and 
judgment will make the volume a weleome contribution to the studies 


the social psychologist. 


Irvine Eptson Dex 


Dartmouth College. 
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Century Psyeniarry: Its Contribution to Man’s Knowled 
of Himself. By William A. White. New York: W. W. Norton 
& Co., 1936. Pp. 198. Price $2.00. 
In 1915 when the Outlines of Psychiatry appeared that text was hailed 
highly useful and authoritative. Since then many other important 
; have come from the pen of this eminent psychiatrist. Now come 
; well-matured reflections. The meanings and implications of psychiatry 
the present-day scene are commented upon thoughtfully in this book 
vinally the content was given as a series of three lectures under the 
dowment of the Thomas W. Salmon Memorial Lectures; the present form 


, more in the nature of three essays. 


In a brief introduction Doctor White expresses the hope that the reader 
| discover ‘‘not only a concept of psychiatry in its more limited sense 
medical specialty but in that broader sense which relates it to all the 
er departments of thought and experience’’ (p. 25 
In the first essay two main contributions to psychiatry are examined, 
t of psychoanalysis and that of the mental hygiene movement. Thanks 
psvchoanalysis ‘‘meanings and values were introduced into the under 
nding of the psychoses’? (p. 32). Althongh the psychoanalytic point 
iew ‘‘has raised more questions than it has solved”’ (p. 47), Doctor 
believes ‘‘that in the future the main contribution that psycho. 
alvsis will make to psychiatry is in uncovering the meaning of symptoms, 
‘use it is through thetr understanding that any adequate treatment plan 
st be developed’? (p. 45). The author regards the mental hygiene 
ment as a significantly ‘‘new way of thinking’? (p. 52), resulting in 
‘tendency toward the unification of what had before been discrete con 


epts referable to separate aspects or parts of the organism-as-a-whole”’ 


61) It is felt that ‘‘this separation of general and special, like all 
clear-cut definitions is an artificiality, just as is the separation of 
from functional’’ (p. 62). Furthermore, it is indicated that ‘‘the 
in which such diametrically opposed concepts are finally discarded ts 
the resolution of their conflicting tendencies in a concept that imeludes 
th of them and thus resolves the conflict between them’’ (p. 79). Such 
resolution can be accomplished ‘‘if we bear in mind and utilize in place 
these disparate terms the concept ‘purposes of the organism’ 
purposes of the organism are as well displayed at what we have ealled 
‘organic level as at the psychological, and the terms that are applied t 
purposes, such as ‘compensation’, are equally applicable in titi 
in which they are used’’ (p. 75). This attempt to resolve the fruitless 
troversies of dichotomous thought is highly commendable. 
lor the understanding of social maladjustment psychiatry has much 
To Doctor White frustration appears to be the keynote of the 


‘Social maladjustment,’’ he states, ‘‘is the expression of the 


of the individual with the cultural pattern as it exists objectively 


his social milieu.’’ The author thinks of this conflict deriving from the 
stribution of energy. ‘‘Interferences with self-expression,’’ he avers, 
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Te alk ‘‘result in the piling up of discontents and antagonisms which lead in | 
turn to unhappiness, in efficiency and maladjustment, on the one 
or on the other to explosions of a neurotic or psychotic nature’’ (p 
2 The author regards ‘‘ matters of social maladjustment which are know 
' crimes’? (p. 110) in the same light. He writes, ‘‘such a point of 
eliminates entirely the idea of punishment, as I believe it should’’ (p. 1] 
Doctor White recommends ‘‘the slow alteration of cultural standards 
conformity with our increasing knowledge of the psychology of ment 
" ighing disorder. These standards . . . will probably have the function of 
“* offering opportunities of self-expression and development in gre 
: abundance than they are offered at present, so that each one in his 
: character may develop more freely in accordance with his own invent 
of assets and liabilities’’ (pp. 128—)). 
Doctor White has a feeling for the relatedness of things and 
While maintaining excellent perspective he permits himself to be diseurs 
and weneral when he discusses the implications of psychiatric thought 


wealth of stimulating suggestions is provided. Growth is regarded as 


multiplicative process rather than a merely additive one. Concurring wit! 


Coghill, the present author thinks mental as well as physical development 


deriving from the diffuse and general, and gradually proceeding towa 


the concentrated and specific. The Gestalt movement is commended 


that it provides a pattern with which to grasp ‘*the purposes of the orga 


ism’? (p. 150). The imperfections and ineptness of language Is remal 
‘“We are to a very considerable extent, and without knowing it, impriso 


in our ways of thinking by the forms of language. . . . Our languag 


therefore, thwarts us in progressing along untrodden ways, because 


have no means of communicating the thines we feel, at least not until w 


have developed a language which is adequate’’ (p. 174). From s 


handicaps do we suffer when we come to express such concepts as 


‘organism-as-a-whole’. 
Twentieth Century Psychiatry is an important contribution to 
thinking. For those who are particularly interested in abnormal a! 


sovial behavior new insights may be gleaned from these essays. The long 


and well-assimilated experience of the present distinguished psychiatrist 


provides a valuable background for his observations. Doctor White writes 


in a style which is readily comprehensible to any intelligent reader without 


sacrificing technical usage; rather he clarifies it by the vitality and fles 


ibility of his expression. 


IrvinGc Epison BENDER 


Dartmouth College. 


Wry We Fee. Tuat Way: An Analysis of the Human Emotions. 


A. W. Trettien. Boston: Stratford, 1935. Pp. vi + 402. 


The title is a fair gauge of the book; it fails to live up to the program 
suggested to the author by G. Stanley Hall, as outlined in the pretace 
However valuable this book may be to the patients who consult the author 
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the Trettien Psychological Laboratory, it will disappoint the majority 


those who read this review. ‘‘The mechanic arts are an industrial 


opment of the instinct of workmanship’’ (p. 280) and **With a 


n endocrine balance a certain type of temperamental and intellectual 
nee of control is produced’’ (p. 337). (Italies added). With such 


statements are more vague veneralizations and actual mistakes of 


t. The out-moded confidence in social instincts is matched by uncritical 


yptance of Berman endocrinology which speaks with authority of the 


ious pineal and thymus ‘‘glands’’ and their supposed functions 


it would be unkind to continue such e¢riticisms. This book was not 


written for and will not appeal to academic psychologists; criticisms by 
such will neither help nor harm the book. 


C. N. ALLEN. 


Dartmouth College. 


Himan Psycnotocy. By J. R. Butler and T. F. Karwoski. New York 
Pitman, 1936. Pp. xvi + 447. $2.50. 


From the physical point of view this book’s most outstanding contribu 


tion is the selection of illustrations which are numerous, unusual, and alto- 


vether very effective. They are, however, sometimes not referred to in the 


text, so that a part of their value is lost. The print is large and clear, and 


n general excellent. A few typographical errors occur. 


There is a short list of references at the end of each chapter. Books 


are referred to by author and title only, neither publisher nor date being 


riven. Journal! articles are not uniformly cited; in the majority of cases 


volume number is given, but only the date and the pages. This is 


mfusing in the ease of such journals as the Journal of General Psychology 


and the Journal of Genetic Psychology, which have more than one volume 


a ear 


The book opens (after a brief introduction on methods and history 


th a consideration of man’s inherited equipment. In Chapter 2 the 


riginal nature of the human organism is discussed (growth, heredity vs 


environment, and instincts). Chapter 3 deals with man’s ‘‘capacity for 


acquiring intelligent behavior’’; the chapter is better than the title, cover 
ng very simply the nature and distribution of intelligence, the history of 


] 
+ 


eutal testing, factors influencing intelligence, ete 


Over 21 per cent of the book (three chapters) deals with the receptors 
and their functioning; the chapter on the eve is the best documented and 


most complete. The neural mechanism of each sense department, the 


adequate physical stimuli, and the resultant psychological processes are 


described. Emphasis in all three chapters is upon experimental facts, 
though a good deal of theory is included in the chapter on audition. 
Three chapters are devoted to ‘‘observation’’; in the first two, the 


ienomena commonly grouped together under the term ‘‘perception”’, 
and in the third those usually called ‘‘attention’’ are discussed. In the 
two chapters dealing with perception, the conventional topics are consid 
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ered—distance, depth, illusions, ambiguous figures, and the percept 
processes in reading. Emphasis is laid upon the importance of habit 
perception, and the essential unity of experience is repeatedly pointed \ 
In general, the discussion is logically developed and complete, thou, 
possibly over-simplified. The chapter on attention is conventional ; 1 
of the unusual and interesting pictures would be helpful, but the present 
tion is clear. 

There are some errors of fact, ¢.9., Helen Keller is referred to 
‘‘congenitally’’ blind, Watson's ‘‘Albert’’ is made feminine, ‘‘ Peter’ 
fear of rabbits is spoken of as experimentally produced, ete. Somew 
illogically the chapter on motivation and emotion is not included in | 
section on inherited equipment, but follows the chapter on thinking 
this chapter autonomic is used as opposed to sympathetic, and paras) 


pathetic does not occur, a usage which is somewhat confusing. This chap 


seems the least well-handled in the book; it is largely of the essay typ 


and vives relatively little experimental material. 


There is a certain amount 


tion. Some chapters are clear and concise, while others use, without defi: 


of unevenness, perhaps because of collabora 


tion, technical expressions which seem too difficult for the average beginne! 


Some chapters, ¢.g., the one on vision, make prolific use of experiment 
evidence, while others, ¢.g., that on thinking, seem more deficient in su 
material than the differences in the amount of experimental material ava 


able in the two fields would seem to justify. 


The final supplementary chapter on experimental esthetics is unusua 


and offers an interesting divergence from the more familiar pattern of 
Art is related to play, a stimulating point of view 


rest of the book. 
ain the illustrations are outstanding in originality 


presented, and ag 
The only criticism to be offered is against the somew! 


appropriateness. 
which makes the chapter not particularly ea 


abstract presentation, 
reading 
The defects are mainly logical and technical; the format and style w 
probably make the book an easy one from which to teach. 
DororHea E. JOHANNSE) 


Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N. 


Tre DIAGNosIS AND TREATMENT OF Ben svior-PROBLEM By 


Baker and V. Traphagen. New York: Maemillan, 1955. Py 


xiv + 393. $2.50. (Record blank, $0.12). 
There is no 
tematic Way of discovering the f 
produce the problem child’’. 
that direction. The significance of no aspect of the 
in the matter is belittled, tho 


attempt in 
personality and environment as a factor 
the greater importance of some as compared to others Is considered 

The whole book is an exposition of the construe 
of the dD trout Seal for th Dia jnosis of Behavior Factors. The scale 


tion. use, and significa! 


doubt but that there has long been a need for some sys 
‘aetors that lead to maladjustment and 
This book deseribes a very significant 
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ists of 66 items, which may be causes of behavior difficulties, divided into 
categories: health and physical factors, personal habits and recrea- 
nal factors, personal and social factors, parental and physical factors of 
home, and home atmosphere and school factors. In using the seale 
item is rated on a five-point scale; a numerically high score indicates 

i adjustment. For each item the rating accorded different answers is 
en. A chapter is then devoted to an analysis of each of the five groups 
items in an attempt to show their relative importance; throughout the 


‘ 


liscussion emphasis is laid ‘upon the distinction between ‘‘causes”’ and 
‘symptoms’’. The discussion of the different items as significant factors 
behavior-problem cases will not be found to contribute any new informa- 

n for the trained psychologist. The systematic organization of these 

tors into a rating scale, and the statistical evaluation of them, however, 
appears a major contribution. 

Although suggestive questions to ask the child and his parents, in order 

obtain material upon which to base the rating for each item is given, 

importance of a good background for the user of the scale in both 

psychology and social work is emphasized. The authors feel, however, that 

an insightful teacher or interested person without special training who 

lertakes to follow directions conscientiously may very well obtain results 

ch are indicative and will lead to a better understanding of the case. 

is appears somewhat comparable to the use of intelligence tests by 
trained individuals, which seems scarcely to be recommended. 

fhere are a few somewhat dogmatic statements to which exception 
might be taken, e.g., ‘‘Drunkenness at the time of conception has been 

nown to cause feeblemindedness and instability.’’ ‘‘In several instances 

strabismus) has been caused by forcing a naturally left-handed person 
to become right-handed.’’ Incidentally, throughout the discussion the 
confusion resulting from training left-handed children to be right-handed 
appears somewhat uncritically emphasized. 

There are no case histories in the body of the book, and relatively few 

lustrative comments. A chapter toward the end, however, gives very 
briefly seven histories, each one representing a different level of adjustment. 

At the end of the book are three chapters which analyze statistically 
the results obtained from applying the scale to two groups of behavior- 
problem and a group of non-problem children. The reliability of the total 
scale (odd-vs.-even items, stepped-up by the Spearman-Brown prophecy 
formula) is + .884 for 189 behavior cases, + .902 for 181 non-behavior 
cases, and + .964 for the total number (370) of cases. 

The book is definitely not a text-book, nor is it intended to be so used, 
but the material is such that it may very well be used by instructors as 
additional reading for any kind of course which handles the ‘* problem- 
child’? question. From the fact that there was a second printing in August 
1936, appears to have already found a position for itself. 

DororHea JOHANNSEN. 
Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
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Srupres IN THE History or Ipgas. Volume III. By Columbia University 
Associates. Columbia University Press, 1935. Pp. 511. $4.25. 
This is the third volume of essays written by members or by for 
members of the department of philosophy at Columbia University. 
first volume was published in 1918: the second in 1925; the present one 
in 1935. 
There are thirteen essays in 
problems and with a number of philosophers. The 


the present volume dealing with a wide 


range of philosophical 


essays are obviously written for specialists, and only those who have more 


than a passing interest In philosophy will find them to their taste. The 
eontributors are Dewey, McClure, MeKeon, Balz, Lamprecht, Woodbridge, 
Selsam, Baker, Kagey, Hook, Schneider, Nagel, and Kennedy. 
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